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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR jg02 


The handsomest catalague of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs A book of 200 pages, 4 beautifully 
colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and bound in highly illuminated and embossed covers. 
SENT FREE to all who mention this paper when writing for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ili 
OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 

SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Tue third of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
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We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 


tial list 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Viecor, Werven 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprrtor, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for sir 





months’ trial. 
With Farenps’ Intrecricencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 











HEAVY TRAVEL TO FLORIDA AND 
THE SOUTH. 

THE tide of travel which sets in every 
winter from the Northern States to the 
milder climates of the South and South- 
western portions of the country has begun 
this year at a very much increased rate 
over that of any previous season. Trans- 
portation companies report that their 
facilities are completely utilized, and that 
early application is often necessary in order 
to secure choice accommodations. The 
Southern Railway's new and palatial train, 
the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ which 
began its service in the middle of January, 
between New York and the more prominent 
resorts of the South, has proved a welcome, 
and—in view of the increased travel—a 


necessary addition to the means of 


communication between these two sections. 
This train is running heavily loaded every 
day, every compartment and stateroom 
being taken, and it has frequently been 
necessary to put on additional sleeping 
cars in order to accommodate the demand. 

The popularity of this train is mainly 
due to the prominence of the points which 
it touches, and the quick time which it 
makes between New York and Florida. 

Another train operated by the Southern 
Railway System is the Washington and 
Soutliwestern Limited. Its close connection 
with the ‘‘Sunset Limited’’ of the Southern 
Pacific Co., at New Orleans, to Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast makes it a popular 
Southern route for winter travel. 

This system offers quick service to the 
beautiful ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ the mountain 
region of North Carolina, within which are 
located such famous resorts as Pinehurst, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs, also to 
Columbia, Summerville, Aiken, and 
Augusta. These places are easily reached, 
and furnish one of the main reasons for 
the present great increase of Southern 
travel. The travel to the still milder and 
more southernly located resorts in Florida, 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Ormond, 
Tampa, and other places on both the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the State seems 
to be equally heavy. The Southern Rail- 
way route is also most popular among 
travellers to Cuba, since the quick time 
made between New York and Tampa and 
Miami, materially shortens the trip to 
Havana. 

Travel westward through the Gulf 
States to New Orleans and the west is 
unusually heavy, and the approaching 
Mardi Gras festivities in New Orleans are 
also attracting a considerable number of 
northern visitors to that city. 

Complete information in regard to 
reaching all of the above resorts can be 
procured of Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, as his office is a Bureau 
of Information for Southern travel. 






Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 


York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
March 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 


1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or George W. Boyd, 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Pienes mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD D TRUST COMPANY — | 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGNge, AND RECEIVER. 

Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 

Safes to Rent in _Burglar-proof_ Vaults. 


Trustee, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, — R. SHIPLEY: Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance prepara 
‘ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


cer 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TOUR | 


THE next Pennsylvania Railroad 
Personally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, March 6. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommondations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after the expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and -full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





Acts as Trustee or CorPoRATION MorTGAGEs. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


In the school-room.—In reply to the 
| question, ‘‘ What pronoun would you use 
instead of William?'’ a youth replies, 
‘* Bill, sir." When the teacher asked the 
new boy who stutters, ‘ Do you always 
‘stammer, my lad?"’ ‘* N—no, sir, o—o 
; -only when I s—s—speak."’ 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. , 
AN eminent specialist for nervous dis- 


eases has entered a vigorous protest against 
the custom prevalent in Germany of be- 
ginning school as early as 7 a. m. in sum- 
mer. He says the custom does much harm. 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


PORTUGAL is the most illiterate country 
in Europe ; 67 per cent. of its population 
cannot write. In Italy the proportion of 
illiterates is 53 per cent., in Russia 36, in 
Spain 9, Britain 3%. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgeges, etc., 
Morgan | Bunting * ‘Arthur Sh Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RO 


ion PH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
DAVID 


‘ON TOWNSEND; Assistant 7 


LAST FLORIDA TOUR. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


THE last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing almost 
three months in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington March 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals ex route while 
going on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, 
and at proportionate rates from other 
points. Returning, passengers will use 
regular trains until May 31, 1902. Tickets 
will admit of a stop-off at Charleston 
Exposition on return trip. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other 
information apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


etc. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoszepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 











Club Rates: Other Pesiodicals. 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), . 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), — - 
Independent, ($2), : 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . 
Journal of Education, ($2. 5°), 
The Living Age, ($6), . 


MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 

Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, -Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), 


. $2.90 
4.80 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find t 


Price for both. | 


3-85 | 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Read the figures 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


both.’’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), .. . 

The Century Magazine, ($4), 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), - . 

North American Review, ($s), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), , 

American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ce of each (if| LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading | tisements in it. This is of value to 


“ price for both.” 


us and to the advertisers. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 8, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuspscrirTions MAY BeGin aT ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We Do NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TELEPHONE No. 1-33-55- 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WorRDs.-X., 
POEM: THE WILL AND THE DEED, . 
SIGNED ARTICLES : 
XII.—The Civil War Unjustified, 
WILLIAM P. MARSHALL, 
FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS : 
The Childhood of Jesus, 
The Ethiopian Converted, , 
AT AN ENGLISH RAILWAY STATION, 
PLAY AND PRINCIPAL, 
THE Goon Story, 
EDITORIAL: 
Winds and Tides, . 
Notes, ; 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, 
ISAAC WILSON’'S LETTERS, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, 
EDUCATIONAL, . 
LITERARY NOTES, 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, . 
PoEM: Put On Again Thy Harness. 
Howell S. England, 
tHE FAMOUS MAELSTROM, . 
PATIENT TRAINING, is ys 
CHANGES IN CHINESE Cirins, . 
THE CHILDREN'S COURAGE, 1 
MISCELLANY : Goldwin Smith on the Civil 
War; A Good Neighborhood Map; 
Suggestions on Marriage ; Woman Suf- 
frage Convention ; Found His Work; A 
Great Chinese Gift ; Women of the Phil- 
ippines; Is Poetry Reviving? Hard 
Times in Berlin, . 157, 
CURRENT EVENTS, oo “tery 
OnE Seatac earns se od we ol 
NOTICES, ‘ to 


Erc., 


By 


158 


ai 
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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 
general housework. Two in family ; city. Address 
No. 5, this office. 


ANTED. all POSITION 
willin 
Address, A. 


AS COMPANION. 
to assist with household duties or sewing’ 
. WOOD, 1024 Green Street, Philadelphia’ 


ANTED.—A LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A 
position where —— and close attention 

will be appreciated and ie remunerated. Hasa practi- 
cal knowledge of bockkecpine, typewriting,and general 
office duties. Address particulars to No. 3, this Office. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR SALE.— 1 OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 
residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa 

on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences ; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Springfield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized street ; ession Fourth month 1, 1902; if not 
then sold it will be for rent. I will sell for cash or will 
make very easy terms. Apply to — M. FUS- 
SELL, Executor, Media, 1 Del. Co., 


R SALE OR RENT.—DESIRABLE RESI- 

dence, Plainfield, N. J., excellent neighborhood, 
convenient to steam and electric cars; 45 minutes to 
New York House ro rooms, reception hall, and bath ; 
all conveniences and in good condition. Lot 50 feet by 
190 feet. Shade and a good barn. Low price and eas 
terms. A good investment. EDWARD D. HUTC 
INSON, 6 Wali St., N. Y., or Plainfield, N. J. 


IR RENT.—LARGE FOUR oon MARBLE 

and brick dwelling, 14 rooms, No. 1719 Vine Street, 
in first-class condition. GEORGE L. PARKER, 
45S. Broad | Street. 


For SALE.— 


A = * fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 
groand, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Buiiding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

t aday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTER , 1827 1 Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 


Friends’ family. One block from street cars sing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
£5 — Wy, Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
Washington. D.C. 


Stockholders’ Meeting. 


A Special Meeting of the Stockholders of Swarthmore 
College will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Race 
and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., on Third-day, 
Third month rz, 1902, at 1 p.m., to act upon a proposi- 
tion for sale of Real Estate, notice of which was given 
at the Annual Meeting of Stockholders held Twelfth 


month 3, tgor. 
Rosert M. Janney, 
Assy D. MILuer, 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
‘and to the advertisers. 


} Clerks. 


1902. 


Buck Hill Falls. 


A Summer Settlement for Friends and Friendly 
People, in the Pocono Mountains. 


Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 


COTTAGE No. xo. 


Tuts attractive little “ side-hill’’ cottage has been 
planned for lot 13. The ground falls away abruptly on 
this lot, so the entrance bas been made at the rear, and 
is reached by a bridge which enters the second story. 

The ground floor contains dining-room, kitchen, bed- 
room and water-closet, while the second or living floor 
contains three bed-rooms, a bath-room and a living-room, 
12x 16% feet, with an open fire-place as a matter of 
course. 

The porch in frontis ro x 28 feet, and this together 
with the bridge or platfrom will give ample porch space. 

The plans are in the builders’ hands, so that an esti- 
mate of the cost is not available yet. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address Cuarues F. J enxiws, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business 
address, Rosert Banson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


1024 





WINTER HOFIES. 





The Illinois-on- iis Aiea. 


Wes.ey AvS8., BET. 9TH AND 10TH Sts., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of 7he //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests May 37, 
1902. The fine location of this house near the water, 
commanding full ocean view, insures its attractiveness. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, after 
Apfil 1, Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 
Before this date, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orsn poy THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126,CenTrat Avz., Oczan Crrv, N. }. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s. a Place. 
Agseemes © City, N 

Entirely new. Near beach Blea and al! modern 
conveniences ee ' heated Open all the year 
Very desirable for F’ JESSE M. BUNDY, 









ti FRIENDS’ 





The Committee on Education of the 





Philadelphia Yeatly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
i charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 
; suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
f teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
f day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should be 
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DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 
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The handsomest catalague of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs A book of 200 pages, 4 beautifully 
colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and bound in highly illuminated and embossed covers. 
SENT FREE to all who mention this paper when writing for a copy. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
i Philadelphia, Pa. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 



















WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 











Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 
















WALL PAPER of 


Friends’ Central School, Attractive Styles 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes 6 eters guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. £6 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 







} Principals. 


















ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 






Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarptnc anp Day Pupits or Bron Sexss, 









4 \ 
5 7 J - AND RE-RUSHED 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. | [ | . : 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal heal Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 





Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ Ai the Old Stand, 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 


SW hi 





course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like plipeandigs make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 

Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 

““YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





— 
epee 









Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 











Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 







The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 








rors = vies i i 








The Oakwood ‘Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. 





A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 





> 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. P ‘ 
Terms ete ake D. Head Master. p You can live without life insur- ‘ 
SWARTHMORE DPFPARATORY ceHny $ ance, but you won't live so much. ‘ 
a ry ° s 
» |e Nothing adds to the zest of 4 
(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) A ae : 7 < 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti-| ® living like knowing your family ¢ 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of > 4 
ee » is protected by a policy in the 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principad, P 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
; ; PENN TUTUAL LIFE, 4 
Law, Scrgncg, . 
Ae ence on | STENOGRAPHER , 921-3-5 Chestnut St. { 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. ‘« 
" GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 4 4 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. Examination 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anp MARY HETZEL, 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


"DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrtn Street, PHirapecenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Orrices: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ©°Unties 
736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 








Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association 


Third-month meeting will be held in the Audi- 
torium, 140 N. 15th Street, Second-day evening 
the roth instant, at 8 p.m. 


PROGRAM. 

1. A New Field for Activity. Jesse H. Holmes. 
2. An Illustrated Talk on The Friendly Summer 
Settlement, Buck Hill Falls. Charles F. 


Jenkins. 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Bread St. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
X. 

So long as their rule of life is not the Light of 
Christ shining in the soul, men can find a justification 
Jor almost every evil, they can appeal to the sanctions of 
their religion to satisfy almost every lust. 


From Waymarks, a Friends’ monthly journal, by J. E. 
Southall, Newport, Mon., England. 


THE WILL AND THE DEED. 


THERE was never a song that was sung by thee 
But a sweeter one was meant to be. 


There was never a deed that was grandly done, 
But a greater was meant by some earnest one. 


For the sweetest voice can never impart 
The song that trembles within the heart. 


And the brain and the hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view. 


And hence are the tears and the burdens of pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 


But enough that a God can hear and see 
The song and the deed that were meant to be. 
—Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
XIII. 
THE CIVIL WAR UNJUSTIFIED. 

One of the most distinguished of Englishmen, though 
one not now conspicuous in the activities of the world, 
is Professor Goldwin Smith, whose home has been for 
many years at Toronto, and whose age now draws on 
close to eighty. During our Civil War, 1861-65, he 
was “ Regius Professor” of History at the University 
of Oxford—that post being of high honor—and in spite 
of pressure from high places he nobly upheld, with 
John Bright and others, the rightfulness of the Ameri- 
can Union's struggle for existence, earning thus a 
claim to the gratitude of those everywhere who were 
not willing to see it dissolved. Now, in his advanced 
age, he remains true and faithful to the same principles 
of human freedom which engaged his efforts forty 
years ago, and his “clear.note”’ on current questions 
from time to time it is cheering to hear. 

In the current issue of the Atlantic Monthly Pro- 
fessor Smith reviews the attitude of England toward 
the American Civil War, and at the close of the article 
inquires, ‘‘ What have been the fruits’’ of the war? 
It cost the North alone, he points out, at least four 
thousand millions of dollars, besides a pension list 
which, thirty-three years after the war closed, reached 
a hundred and forty millions,—* this in addition to all 
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the havoc, waste, and suspension of industry ; while on 
the Northern side alone two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men either fell in battle or died in hospital.”’ 

He concludes that the one clear gain of the war 
was that slavery was prevented. ‘ The slave-owner’s 
vision of dominion over Mexico, Cuba, and the West 
Indies might otherwise have been fulfilled. His land 
hunger would have lent a spur to his ambition, and it 
is difficult to say by what his career could have been 
barred.”’ 

We can look back, now, to the Civil War almost 
with calmness of mind. Those who participated in it, 
on either side, are no doubt still somewhat influenced 
by their feelings, but the passage of time has helped 
them to see more clearly and judge more truly. The 
one great lesson of the Civil War, in my judgment, is 
its absolute and complete want of justification. The 
money losses were enormous, the money burden which 
remains would be appalling to any nation but one 
enjoying exceptional conditions, and able to defy tem- 
porarily ordinary principles of economy. But the 
money side is the small side ; the wounds inflicted on 
each other by the two sections of the country, the 
fury with which they slew thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and even hundreds of thousands, is a story 
which was terrible when it was being told, and remains 
shocking to-day beyond the power of words. Few 
persons now read the descriptions of the bloody battles 
of those four years; few can endure to read some of 
the worst of them, for example the fighting in the 
Wilderness in Virginia, in 1864. 

How could such a conflict be justified? By the 
standards of action which we profess it is impossible. 
We must remember, here, that events are to be judged 
not in detail but in their entirety. It is the war as a 
whole, the great fact of the four years’ conflict, which 
I am speaking of. Whether this or that act, at a par- 
ticular time, was itself justified or not ; whether, when 
the fort at Charleston was “fired on,’’ the course taken 
by the President was right, or not, is immaterial. The 
great and main question lies back of those incidents, 
and overshadows them all. I repeat, such a war 
should never have occurred. 

And how, then, could it have been avoided ? 

By the most natural and, in every condition of 
human life, the most reasonable, of means. By avoid- 
ing the circumstances that caused the war. Undoubt- 
edly, above all other things, the cause of it was the 
institution of Slavery. And who instituted this? 
American men and women. Who upheld it? Ameri- 
can men and women,—North and South. Who gave 
it force, and strength, made it grasping, pushed on its 
plans ever encroachingly, and in the endeavor to justify 
it would have subverted the free principles in which 
the nation had professed to build? The same Ameri- 
can men and women. 
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Then why did they do this? Why, when they 
must have seen, certainly when they should have seen, 
the treason to principle which Slavery demanded of 
them—especially in the fifty years before the Civil 
War—why did they persevere in its behalf? The 
answer to this is well known. The enslavement of the 
black man was profitable to the white. This was the 
whole secret of Slavery’s ambition and growth, and of 
its attempt to break up the Union. When Eli Whitney 
invented the cotton-gin, the culture of cotton became 
a source of enormous profit to the employer or owner 
of many laborers. The easy way to use them was to 
own them. The easy way to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil was to hold them in bondage, and allow them 
simply the support of life. 

We come back, then, to the old motives of men, the 
familiar ones of greed and grasping. Slavery was 
maintained and its iniquities condoned because it was 
the source of wealth for those who could hold slaves. 
And out of the system thus created and maintained 
issued the terrible war. Can it be said for a moment 
that such a war could be justifiable ? 

The essential gain by the outcome of the conflict 
was, as Professor Smith says, the extinction of the 
Slave system. The maintenance of the Union 
was the apparent gain, but we must not forget 
that there would have been no sectional estrangement 
except for the division of labor systems into free and 
slave, and that the Union would have stood firm and 
unassailed except for such Slavery estrangement. ~ 

If, then, men will put first of all their own selfish- 
ness, and will sacrifice in their principles and in their 
action all else to the one object of gain, wars naturally 
come, andthe long record of horror unrolls. The 
figures which Professor Smith has cited are those 
of the North alone ; but alas, what suffering the South 
endured also! Her lists of losses were nearly as great. 
And, on both sides, these sufferings came because men 
would not act justly! From the profit of owning 
laborers came Slavery as an “institution,” and from 
this institution issued the Civil War. It is in the face 
of light to justify such a conflict. $5. es. Fe 


WILLIAM P. MARSHALL. 


Died at West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 17, 1901, in his 75th year. A 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


WHEN a good and honored man has been gathered to 
his fathers, it is fitting that his life should be reviewed, 
and the means by which he gained the love and esteem 
of his fellows be made known, in order that others may 
be stimulated to follow his example. 

The subject of our sketch was an active and 
productive member of society for sixty years, during 
all of which time his rigid honesty, his persistent 
application, his fearlessness to do right, were never 
questioned by any one. He was once heard to remark 
that it had been said of him by certain young’ men 
that his success in life and his standing among his 
fellows were the result of the kind gifts which fortune 
bestows upon some and withholds from others ; in 
other words, that his life had from the beginning been 
cast in pleasant lines. But this is not correct, and 
William P. Marshall did the full measure of work 
demanded to establish his position among men. 
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He lost his father when six years of age; his 
mother shortly afterwards. His childhood days, until 
he was sixteen years old, were spent in the Westtown 
Boarding School. He missed his mother’s care greatly, 
and ever after thought that nothing in this world was 
so much to a child as its mcther’s love, and that a 
good home was an earthly blessing of inestimable 
value. With Payne he could truly say, “ There is no 
place like home.” 

At sixteen, though yet a mere boy, he left school 
and became a teacher, following this occupation until 
he was twenty-seven years of age. No pupil of his has 
been heard to say that he did not perform the trying 
duties of this position well and faithfully. Beginning 
to farm while yet a teacher, he pursued this occupation 
for twenty years. He knew from actual experience 
all the trials, the disappointments, and the joys of those 
who draw their support from the soil. While occupied 
in the school-room and on the farm, he earned the 
exalted position among his fellow-men, which, during 
the more public career of his later years, he so fully 
enjoyed. His position in life and his success did not 
descend to him from his ancestors, but he earned them 
both by his own labors. 

William P. Marshall was one of God's noblemen, 
aman of inflexible honesty. It was because of this 
trait and his sound business judgment that widows and 
orphans entrusted him with their all for investment, 
and the aged sought his advice and skill in the final 
disposal of their property. Being human, he might 
make mistakes, but no man would question the purity 
of his motives. As he was rigidly honest, so he was 
entirely without fear to do the right. Neither threats, 
abuse, nor ridicule could turn him a hair’s breadth from 
pursuing the course he thought the right one.. He 
was persistently industrious. With the exception of a 
very short vacation, every working day in the year 
found him at his post. He did each day’s duties as they 
appeared, and never postponed until the morrow that 
which belonged to to-day. If he had any motto, that 
of Thomas Carlyle suited him, ‘“‘Our grand business 
is not to see what lies dimly in the distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at-hand.”’ 

His daily life was pure, temperate, cheerful, and 
religious. Never in the long period of the sixty years 
of his active life was any word breathed against his 
moral character. He valued character as the one 
possession of worth to be attained. He was cheerful, 
not from constitutional habit, but rather because he 
felt it a duty to himself and to others to be cheerful. 
He loved the sunlight and hailed it daily as God’s first 
gift to the world ; he loved the country, the trees, 
the flowers, the flocks and herds in the fields, and every 
changing aspect of the landscape. His last days were 
spent in enjoying the beauties of nature. He hada 
firm belief in the goodness of his Maker, and honored 
him by a constant attendance at his chosen place of 
worship. But in his religious life no narrowness nor 
uncharitableness appeared. He saw and valued the 
good in all men and all religious creeds. 

He honored sincere men, but he had a supreme 
comtempt for all shams, hypocrisy, and for all which 
was in any way insincere. He possessed a tendey 
heart, and the sorrows and trials of the unfortunat 
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called forth from him words and acts of sympathy. 
No worthy sufferers appealed to him in vain. 

He took a great interest in those unfortunates who 
fall under the censure of the law, doing what he could 
to make their future better and brighter. He had also 
great sympathy for the aged ones who are dependent 
upon others for support. He rejoiced when through 
church, homes, and other agencies permanent relief 
was offered to this class of worthy unfortunates. He 
was a man who had a lively interest in everything 
which concerned humanity. 

In his family relations he was tender, sympathetic, 
loving. He was a true husband and parent, teaching 
both by precept and example. ‘His children shall 
rise up and call him blessed.” He has passed from 
earth into the great future, but his deeds, like sweet 
odors, remain with us. GrorGe G. GrorrF. 

Lewisburg, Pa. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 11. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 

GOLDEN Text.—And the child grew and waxed strong, filled 
with wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him. 
—Luke, ii., 40. 

Before study of Lesson read Luke, ii., 1-20. 


Ir has been mentioned in a previous lesson that the 
birth of Jesus occurred several years before the date | 
commonly assigned as opening the Christian era. | 


Luke seems to indicate very closely the date, when he 
says “ in those days there went forth a decree from 
Czsar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. 
This was the first enrollment, made when Quirinius 
was governor of Syria.” But on examination this 
proves to be rather a difficulty than a help. For in 
the first place Quirinius was not governor of Syria until 
6 A. D., after the exile of Archelaus, at which time 
indeed, he did order a census of Judea. - Moreover, 
there is no historic record of any general census taken 
by Augustus. If such census had been ordered in the 
Roman provinces it would hardly have been enforced 
in the kingdom of Herod, even though Herod was a 
subject king. Finally, even assuming such a Roman 
census, perhaps directed by Herod, it would have been 
merely for purposes of taxation, and there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph to go to Bethlehem, 
much less for Mary to accompany him at a time when 
such a journey would involve great danger. 

All these considerations, together with the fact that 
none of the other gospels make any mention of such 
taxation, and that Matthew definitely indicates Beth- 
lehem as the home of the family, cannot but throw 
such doubt on the circumstances as to make it value- 
less for purposes of chronology. It is of course pos- 
sible that a taxation was ordered, and that Quirinius, 
who was in the east at the time, had something to do 
with its enforcement; but since it is clear that the ac- 
count in Luke is mistaken as to some of the facts— 
Quirinius was not governor of Syria during Herod’s 
life-time—it is perhaps simpler to suppose that in his 
later years, writing of a matter of which he had no 
personal knowledge, Luke confused the census of 
Quirinius, in 6 A. D., with the earlier events. 
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We may assume the date of Jesus’s birth as from 
5 to 7 B.C. He was therefore an infant at the time of 
the slaughter which followed the death of Herod ; and 
as his home was in Nazareth of Galilee, his family 
was free from the terrible experiences of Judea in the 


days of Archelaus and the Roman procurators. Con- 
cerning the actual events of his childhood we know al- 
most nothing. Sometime in the second century the 
longing for the marvellous among the early Christians 
led to the production of a mass of legends wholly out 
of keeping with the spirit of the Master’s teaching. In 
these writings, known as the apocryphal gospels, the 
child Jesus is represented as striking with blindness 
one companion who had offended him, and killing an- 
other by his mere word for a similar reason. In an- 
other case he is said to have smitten with death a 
learned teacher who was instructing him in the Hebrew 
alphabet, because the teacher spoke to him with some 
severity. Other stories represent him as carrying 
water in his mantle when his pitcher was broken, and 
as making clay birds to fly away when reproved for 
making them on the Sabbath. Some suggestion of 
these influences may have crept into the early chap- 
ters of the first and third gospels ; but if so they were 
greatly elevated and dignified by the writers. 

The home of Jesus was a simple one, but not one 
oppressed with poverty. The house was probably 
under the same roof as the carpenter shop of Joseph, 
and consisted of only two or three rooms. Much of 
his life in the mild climate of Palestine, was spent out 
of doors. The child walked daily with his mother, or 
earlier rode astride her shoulder, to the place where 
the town procured water—a fine spring, still flowing. 
The mother bore home on her head the great earthen 
jar filled with water, gaining by the daily burden that 
beautiful erectness still characteristic of the Nazarene 
women. The boy experienced the discipline of home 
life among brothers and sisters and early began to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the eldest son by assisting 
in the labors of the shop. All the minutiz of the law 
became to him as much a matter of course as do the 
courtesies of the table or the street to the youth of cul- 
tured families to-day. He attended the synagogue 
service and became familiar with the great thoughts of 
the prophets. He probably went to the synagogue 
school where he learned to read and write Hebrew. 
He lived among his fellows and came to know them. 
Thus in simple and wholesome family life he grew in 
knowledge and in grace, building a character which 
was to bear without breaking all the stress of the hard 
years to come. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—-LEssON No. 11. Third Month 16. 
THE ETHIOPIAN CONVERTED. 


GOLDEN TExT.—With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness ; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.— Romans, x., Io. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, viii., 26-40. 
Tue Ethiopia referred to in our lesson appears to have 
been that part of modern Egypt which is marked on 
the mapsas Nubia. The Egyptians knew the country 
in earliest times as ‘“‘the South,’ and the Pharaohs 
sent trading expeditions thither. They obtained much 
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of their timber for large ships from the forests of 
Central or South Nubia, or even had the ships built on 
the spot with the assistance of the Nubian chiefs. 
In war time these chiefs furnished thousands of archers 
to the Pharaoh. This barbarous Negro country 
seems, therefore, to have been completely under Egyp- 
tian influence. 

In the 22d dynasty Ethiopia became an independent 
kingdom. Later on, it conquered the greater part of 
Egypt, and, as the Ethiopian empire, even tried to stop 
the progress of Assyria in Asia. This ascendency 
did not last long, and in the 26th dynasty the Ethiop- 
ians were driven completely out of Egypt. Candace 
appears to. have been a general name applied to the 
queens in this country, after the manner of the name, 
Pharaoh, in Egypt. The queen referred to in our 
lesson is mentioned by the Roman historian, Pliny, as 
reigning at the time when Nero’s explorers passed 
through Nubia. 

That the Ethiopian was reading Isaiah and endeav- 
oring to comprehend him shows that he was a man of 
a religious turn of mind. The time was ripe for him 
to hear the story of Jesus of Nazareth, and as he 
heard he believed on him and desired immediately to 
become one of his disciples. The disappearance of 
Philip as they came up out of the water may be 
readily explained. Feeling that he had accomplished 
this especial mission “the Spirit of the Lord”’ called 
him elsewhere ; he went his way rejoicing, and the 
Ethiopian saw him no more. 

Azotus, otherwise known as Ashdod, was a famous 
Philistine city, about three miles from the Mediterran- 
ean coast, midway between Gaza and Joppa. It was 
the most important of the five confederated towns 
of the Philistines, its preéminence being due to the 
commanding position on the great military road be- 
tween Syria and Egypt. It survives in the modern 
Esdud, a miserable little village on a woody and beau- 
tiful height. No reference is made to it in the New 
Testament, except in the verse with which our lesson 
concludes. Czsarea, the only real port south of 
Carmel, was built by Herod the Great in time for it to 
become the capital of the province of Judea in the days 
of the apostles, and the virtual capital of all Palestine. 
It was a magnificent city, built in the usual Greek 
fashion, with a temple, theatre, palaces, amphitheatre, 
and many altarsand arches. It was destined to play a 
great part in the passage of Christianity westward, as 
we shall find in our further study of the book of 
Acts. One of the earliest Christian congregations 
was established here by Philip, who, after the events 
mentioned in our lesson, seems to have made this 
place his home (Acts, xxi., 8). 

Our lesson tells us that the Spirit bade Philip go 
and join himself to the man in the carriage. The 
records of the Society of Friends contain numerous 
instances of persons who were strongly impressed that 
they must do certain things, and found, by their 
obedience, that they were under Divine leading. The 
following notable instance is taken from the life of 
Elizabeth Newport. She had gone upstairs to take 
some rest, but a feeling that there was work for her to 
do in a certain direction prevented her from sleeping. 
She came down, stated her trouble, and prevailed upon 
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a Friend to drive her in the direction indicated. 
Although the road was very winding and entirely 
strange to her, she pointed out the way for several miles, 
and at last indicated the house where she wanted to 
stop. The wife was an invalid, and it was supposed 
that the message was for her ; but it proved to be for 
the husband, who was in a fearful state of doubt 
and unbelief. After the death of Elizabeth Newport, 
this man told a friend, with tears in his eyes, that all 
her predictions in regard to him had been fulfilled. 
Another minister, less widely known, while riding along 
the road, was impressed to stop at a certain house 
whose inmates were unknown to her ; she did so, and 
found a woman on her dying bed, in great need of 
consolation. 


AT AN ENGLISH RAILWAY STATION. 


SITTING in a station the other day, I had a little ser- 
mon preached in the way I liked, and I'll report it for 
your benefit, because it taught one of the lessons which 
we all should learn, and told it in such a natural, sim- 
ple way that no one could forget it. It was a bleak, 
snowy day ; the train was late, the ladies’ room dark 
and smoky, and the dozen women, old and young, 
who sat, impatiently waiting, all looked cross, low- 
spirited, or stupid. I felt all three, and thought, as I 
looked round, that iny fellow-beings were a very un- 
amiable, uninteresting set. 

Just then a forlorr. old woman, shaking with palsy, 
came in with a basket of wares for sale, and went about 
mutely offering them to the sitters. Nobody bought 
anything, and the poor old soul stood blinking at the 
door a minute, as if reluctant to go out in the bitter 
storm again. She turned presently and poked about 
the room, as if trying to find something; and then a 
pale lady in black, who lay asleep on the sofa, opened 
her eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly asked, in 
a kind tone, “‘ Have you lost anything, ma’am ?”’ 

“No, dear ; I’m looking for the heating place, to 
have a warm ‘fore I go out again. My eyes are poor, 
and I don’t seem to find the furnace nowheres.”’ 

“ Here it is,” and the lady led her to the steam 
radiator, placed a chair, and showed her how to warm 
her feet. 

“Well, now, ain’t that nice! ’’ said the old woman, 
spreading her ragged mittens to dry. ‘‘ Thanky, dear ; 
this is proper comfortable, ain’t it? I’m most frozen 
to-day, being lame and wimbly ; and not selling much 
makes me kind of down-hearted.”’ 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a 
cup of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself to 
the old woman, and said, as respectfully and kindly as 
if the poor woman had been dressed in silk and fur : 
“Won't you havea cup of tea? It’s very comforting 
such a day as this.” 

“Sakes alive! do they give. tea to this depot?” 
cried the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise, that 
made a smile go round the room, touching the gloom- 
iest face like a streak of sunshine. ‘‘ Well, now, this 
is jest lovely,” added the old lady, sipping away witha 
relish. ‘ This does warm the cockles of my heart.” 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story mean- 
while, the lady looked over the poor little wares in the 
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basket, bought soap and pins, shoe-strings and tape, 
and cheered the old soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this I thought what a 
sweet face she had, though I'd considered her rather 
plain before. I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself that 
I had grimly shaken my head when the basket was 
offered to me, and as I saw the look of interest, sym- 
pathy, and kindliness come into the dismal faces all 
around me, I did wish that I had been the magician to 
call it out. It was only a kind word and friendly act, 
but somehow it brightened that dingy room wonder- 
fully. It changed the faces of a dozen women, and I 
think it touched a dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes 
follow the plain, pale lady with sudden respect ; and 
when the old woman got up to go several persons 
beckoned to her and bought something, as if they 
wanted to repair their first negligence. 

Old beggar women are not romantic; neither are 
cups of tea, boot-laces, and colored soap. There were 
no gentlemen present to be impressed with the lady’s 
kind act, so it wasn’t done for effect, and no possible 
reward could be received for it, except the ungrammati- 
cal thanks of a ragged old woman. But that simple 
little charity was as good as a sermon to those who 
saw it, and I think each traveller went on her way 
better for that half-hour in the dreary station. I can 
testify that one of them did, and nothing but the emp- 
tiness of her purse prevented her from comfprting the 
“cockles of the heart” of every forlorn old woman 
she met for a week after.—[Words of Life.] 


PLAY AND PRINCIPLE. 
From a Private Letter. 

THERE must arise new leaders from time to time, to 
bring people back to first principles. Quakerism in its 
present form may pass, but Christianity will revive, as 
it always has, when the life of the people becomes cor- 
rupt. Protestants there always will be, if we may 
judge from the past; they may come from among us, 
or not, but they will come, and a revival will follow. 
Forms tend to crystallize, and lose their elasticity and 
life, so they will pass, and new life spring up. 

I recognize the need of the play element in the 
strenuous life of to-day. My niece said to me: “‘ One 
cannot work all the time ; one must have some recrea- 
tion.” If only the people would be careful and con- 
scientious, and not violate right principles in their play, 
and be moderate. My daughter said to me: “ Thee 
should remember, mother, that it is not the nature of 
the young to be moderate ; thee should consider that 
and be patient. 
responsibilities of life which will come to most of them 
in time.’’ So I felt rebuked for expecting to find “‘ old 
heads on young shoulders.” I want us to hold the 
string to the kite in such a way as to bring it down in 
time rather than to snap the hold we may have on it. 
But right principles must be inculcated and insisted 
on. Playing for prizes or stakes is wrong in principle, 
especially money stakes. When our boys were little, 
their father told them they might play marbles to win, 
as that was a game of skill, but not “for keeps ;”’ 
they should return the marbles at the end of the game, 
as their skill had already been proven. 


They will sober down later with the | 


THE “GOOD STORY.” 

E. P. Powell, in Unity, Chicago. 
THERE is not one influence just now more to be depre- 
cated than “the good story.” It is told in lawyers’ 
offices, in stores, and, we are sorry to say, in gather- 
ings where ministers are present. 

The writer of these notes was one day walking with 
a lad of his church when he happened just behind a 
man, a candidate for governor of the State, anda noted 
physician. One of them was telling a good story, and 
both were heartily enjoying it. It did not need per- 
mission of conventionalism to promptly touch this man 
on the shoulder and say, ‘‘ You must not forget that 
you are walking the public streets.” One of them 
promptly turned about with, ‘“‘ You are right, sir! I 
ought to be reproved.”’ 

Is the “ good story”’ good in any sense of the word 
if it have a sensuous flavor or exercise a sensuous in- 
fluence? Sitting in the Academy of Music one night, 
many years ago, we overheard two young men in front 
to this effect: One said, ‘‘ The one thing of all others 
I most regret is having ever listened to corrupt stories. 
Some of those that I heard in my boyhood are still 
clinging to my mind, in spite of all my efforts to fight 
them out or forget them. I hate the men who poured 
the stuff into my ears.’’ The other responded that he 
had, early in life, resolved that he would neither hear 
nor tell anything of the sort. ‘I hold it to be an 
outrage to repeat such language under any conditions 
whatever. The only way that I know of getting along 
with the matter is to show a prompt distaste for it, 
and resentment. This I have to do repeatedly. In 
my judgment, a man lowers himself below a beast 
who carries about a repertoire of vulgarity to retail 
to others,”’ 

We need a bold, brave, outspoken campaign—a 
thoroughly intolerant campaign—against the tainted 
tale, the “good story.’ _It is said that when Charles 
Sumner was in England he was so annoyed at an after 
dinner of distinguished statesmen that he bluffly arose 
and left the company. 

It must be plainly understood that “ it is a short 
down-hill road from errors in words to errors in 
things ;’’ from tainted words to tainted deeds. It isa 
falsehood to call that a good story which is inherently 
bad, and as it is misleading it is all the more danger- 
ous. The young meet enough pitfalls and tempta- 
tions without a gilded lie of this sort. ‘“‘ Keep your 
language clean, young man, and you will not find 
it difficult to keep your soul clean. Your soul and 
your tongue are close companions.’””’ Nobody knows 
where a sensual influence, once set in motion, will 


stop ; and it is all the more dangerous when it is la- 
beled good. 


THE threads our hands in blindness spin 
No self-determined plan weaves in ; 
The shuttle of the unseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours. 
— Whittier. 


d.¢ 
No road to any good knowledge is wholly among 
the lilies and the grass; there is rough climbing to 
be done always.—[ Ruskin. ] 
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WINDS AND TIDES. 


Ir is a story about William Penn that he was going 
up the Delaware river in his barge, and progress being 
slow, was told that they were going “against wind 
and tide.’’ ‘O, well,” he responded cheerfully, “ I 
am used to that. I have been pulling against wind 
and tide all my life.’’ 

Very nearly the jesting answer was true in his 
case. He had, at any rate, been much in opposition 
to ordinary currents of life. He had had to abandon 
his military prospects and put away his sword. He 
had felt obliged to leave the established church. He 
had been imprisoned for his association with the 
Friends, and again for his writings in support of their 
views. He had taken different ground—very different, 
indeed—from his father, and had experienced the 
parental reproof harshly given. 

All this was truly enough breasting wind and tide. 
He could have gone with them much more easily. 
He had been embarked by his father on the stream of 
royal and court favor, and with his attractions of 
manner and station, and his natural ability, he could 
hardly have failed to do well in the worldly sense. 
But he chose not to float down-stream ; he felt it his 
duty in life to pull upward. He had taken to heart 
most seriously the text of Thomas Loe that “ there is 
a faith which is overcome by the world, and there is a 
faith that overcomes the world,’’—z. ¢., one which 
goes with the prevailing wind and tide, and one which 
courageously faces them. 

It seems doubtful whether, omitting the severities 
of the laws of old times, there was ever a day when 
the influence of common usage was greater than now. 
The dread of being different from other people is 
intense. Exactly why, it is not so easy to explain. 
Perhaps the feeling is related to that which is expressed 
in the crowding of the cities, the unwillingness to live 
separately. This inclination of gregariousness is a well 
known feature of modern life. Never, apparently, 
was there so strong a desire to gather in compact 
communities, and perhaps the desire to dress and do 
as the crowd dresses and does is part of the same 
psychologic phenomenon. 

But clearly William Penn was right, and clearly 


those are right who regard his example with respect. 
The only way to make the world better is to help turn 
it out of the downhill road. This requires the message 
of dissent, the preaching of doctrine different from the 
ordinary. 

The early Friends, and indeed many of the later, 
were energetic and resolute dissenters. They did not 
believe that everything was right simply because it 
existed. In England they faced and endured persecu- 
tion rather than yield to winds and tides which they 
believed would carry them in the wrong direction- 
Pennsylvania, as soon as Penn began it—and ever since 
—endured obloquy because it had a different ideal, 
and preferred a different system from the other colonies. 
The courtiers of royal favor, the “ churchmen”’ and 
place hunters, no sooner saw that the planting of 
Pennsylvania promised success than they sought to 
take it away from those whose courage and devotion 
had given the undertaking life. For any one to dissent 
from the ordinary ways of doing seemed to them 
abundant reason for his being reviled and robbed. 
The folly of trying to go against wind and tide offended 
then, as it still does, every quality of the servile mind. 
And if we could believe that success was the only true 
goal, and sacrifice of conviction the fit means of 
reaching it, we should all have to agree that dissent 
was indeed both foolish and wicked. Fortunately we 
do not all so agree. 


A NEW monthly periodical for Friends, Waymarks, has 
been established at Newport (Monmouthshire), in England, by 
J. E. Southall, and we are indebted to him for the first number. 
He is, we believe, connected with what are called in England 
the Fritchley Friends, from the place where their annual 
meeting is held, in Derbyshire, and who correspond pretty 
closely to our American ‘‘ Wilburite’’ Friends. The sub-title 
of the paper is, ‘‘A Religious and Literary Journal in, Unity 
with the Testimony of the Early Quakers,’’ and the general 
character of the contents is in keeping with this description. 

The message of Waymarks, the editor says, is in the first 
place, ‘‘to those who are convinced of the Truth,’’ and he 
adds : ‘‘ By this we mean those who are convinced that religion 
does not consist in a man-made faith, and a man-made 
worship, but is, fundamentally, nothing more than a believing 
in the Light of Christ in the soul, and in that Light receiving 
power to worship God aright.’’ Certainly this is a definition 
of purpose worthy of all acceptance. 


THE ‘‘ best selling ’ books are now wholly and entirely the 
novels. Lists of them, reported in the literary journals from 
time to time, are repetitions of the story. Taking the five 
weeks that ended on the 28th ultimo, one of these authorities 
has reports from seven cities—New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco—and of 
the twenty-three books that are most in demand only two are 
not serial novels. The two are Henry Van Dyke's ‘‘ The 
Ruling Passion,’’ and Thompson Seton’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Hunted.”’ 
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BIRTHS. 
HAYES.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 24, 1902, 
to John Russell and Emma Gawthrop Hayes, a daughter, who 
is named Katharine Russell. 


WAY.—At Stormstown, Pa., Second month 2, 1902, to 
Edwin B. and Martha Way, a daughter, who is named Esther 
Pauline Way. 


DEATHS. 

ARNOLD.—Near Manchester, N. Y., Second month 9g, 
1902, after a brief sickness which was borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, Anne Arnold, in her 78th year ; an 
esteemed elder of Farmington Executive Meeting. 

Hers was one of those quiet and self-sacrificing tempera- 
ments, forgetful of self, but ever alert for the welfare and hap- 
piness of others. None knew her but to love and respect her 
for her fidelity of purpose and ennoblement of character. 

** 

BETTS.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, Third month 3, 
1902, John Henderson, youngest son of Charles M. and Louisa 
G. Betts, in the 25th year of his age. 

[He was accidentally killed by falling through the shaft 
from an elevator in the Real Estate Trust Building. He was 
an artist, and had given evidence of much talent in book il- 
lustration. ] 

CALKINS.—At Lenawee Junction, Mich., Eighth month 
2, 1901, Sarah Arnold, wife of Almevan Calkins, in her 81st 
year; formerly a member of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y. [ 

COLLINS.—At Richmond, Indiana, First month 25, 1902, 
Vance A., son of Hannah and the late Joseph P. Collins, for- 
merly of Indianapolis, aged nearly 15 years. 

[‘‘ He was a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, and 
faithful in his attendance at First-day School. He served for 
a short time as a telegraph messenger, and in the performance 
of this duty met with an accident, being run over by a carriage. 
From the injuries thus sustained he did not recover. «Inthe 
months that he was ill, he bore his affliction with great forti- 
tude. In his suffering he displayed the manliness of his na- 
ture, saying he felt he was a care and charge upon those he 
loved and could do nothing in return. He wanted to live and 
get well again, and prayed that he might be spared a little 
longer, and yet he felt resigned to the will of ‘ Him who doeth 
all things well.’ When he realized his end was near, his 
thoughts and concern were for those he would leave behind. 
At last, after months of great pain and suffering, and as if 
going into a quiet sleep, he passed away.’’ ] 

DANIELS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 9g, 1902, 
Henry, Jr., infant son of Henry and Annie M. Daniels. 


CONRAD.—Suddenly, in New York City, Second month 
22, 1902, Lee G., son of John M. and Elma G. Conrad, of 
Whitpain, Montgomery county, Pa., in his 21st year ; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

[He was burned to death in the fire at the Park Avenue 
Hotel, New York, where he was staying for the night. He 
was one of the several young men boarding at The Penington, 
being engaged in business in that city. He was much 
esteemed by all.] 


HUNN.—lIn Philadelphia, of influenza, Third month 2, 
1902, Ezekiel Hunn, in his 92d year. 

[He was born in Delaware, being a member of the well- 
known family in that State, and came as a boy to be an ap- 
prentice in the store of Townsend Sharpless. In 1836 he mar- 
ried, at Arch Street meeting-house, Lydia J. Sharpless, who 
was Townsend's daughter. He retired from business when 
fifty years of age. ] 

LARE.—At Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Second month 28, 1902, Mary Jeanes Lare, widow of the late 
Joel Lare, in her 94th year ; an elder, many years, of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth, on the 5th inst. 


MARSHALL.—In West Goshen, Pa., Eighth month 6, 
1g01, Lena May Marshall ; a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends ; youngest daughter of William P. and 
Frances Marshall. 
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She was one who ever brought light, love, joy, happiness, 
peace, with her presence. 

She was devoted to her parents, with that complete conse- 
cration which a loving and sincere daughter knows how to 
give. To brother and sisters she offered a wealth of affection 
which cannot be replaced. To her friends she was ever kind 
and loyal ; full of consideration and thoughtfulness for those in 
any way dependent upon her. She loved all God's creatures, 
and all seemed to love her. Naturally of a joyous disposi- 
tion, she brought gladness to all about her. Failure and 
despair had no place in her mind. Of success for her plans, 
and new deeds to promote the happiness of thosé near and 
dear to her she ever thought. 

At peace with all the world, and in harmony with the will 
of her Creator, she had no dread when death came, but 
calmly, and without fear, she went alone into and through the 
dark valley into the Light beyond, there to meet and dwell 
with the good, and noble, and pure of all peoples and of all 
ages. 


‘There is no death ; an angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread, 
He bears our best loved one away, 
And then we call them dead.’’ 


MEREDITH.—Second month 10, 1902, at his home, 
Pennville, Indiana, Chalkley Meredith, in his 58th year, after 
a brief illness of twenty-four hours, of acute pneumonia ; a 
member of Camden Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Friends’ cemetery at Camden, Ind. 


MOORE.—Second month 28, 1902, of pneumonia, Ellen, 
daughter of the late John Jackson and Jane W. Moore, of 
Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., aged 53 years; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral Third month 2, from the residence of her aunt, 
Hannah M. Levick, 1117 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WILDMAN.—At Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., Third 
month 2, 1902, John Wildman, in his goth year, a member 
and elder of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

[The departure of this valued Friend, active and energetic 
notwithstanding his advanced years, will be lamented by many. 
Besides his service to the Society of Friends, he was employed 
in numerous public positions. He served a term as associate 
judge of Bucks county, and was president of the National Bank 
of Langhorne from its organization until failing health com- 
pelled him to relinquish the place a few months ago. | 


WILLIAMS. —Near Warren, N. H., First month 31, 1902, 
Dr. Edward Newlin Williams, son of John S. and the late 
Rachel Magill Williams, of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., in the 
29th year of his age. Interred at Solebury Friends’ ground, 
on the 3d inst. 

[The circumstances attending the disappearance of Dr. 
Williams have already been given in the INTELLIGENCER. 
The hope that he might be found alive proved disappointing ; 
his body was found near Glencliffe, on the 28th ult.] 


* 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BiuE RIvER QuARTERLY MEETING met in Chicago, 
Illinois, on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd of Second month, 
at the Friends’ meeting-room, Atheneum Building, 
26 Van Buren street. The weather was pleasant, and 
on the 21st Jonathan W. Plummer was able to attend 
the select meeting. The 22nd was a beautiful day ; 
about 75 persons were present, several aged ones able 
to be out, and some after long illnesses, Mary Poulson, 
also Ann Daniels. The First-day School Association 
met at 10 a.m., an informal gathering but helpful. 
At 11.15 Friends settled in the larger room for the 
business of the quarterly meeting. 

On First-day 125 were present ; Abel Mills, David 
Wilson, Mary G. Smith, Isaac Wierman, and Ellwood 
Trueblood gave the spoken word: The last named 
gave us a stirring sermon. It was on the calling and 
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qualifications of leaders, beginning with Moses and 
ending with Abraham Lincoln, including Paul, George 
Fox, and Lucretia Mott. He spoke of the reluctance 
with which they responded to the call,—feeling their 
inability or lack of qualification. There was hardly a 
movement in the audience while he was speaking. It 
was a good meeting. 





The above notes had been received, when a Friend 
sent us some further account. Of the quarterly 
meeting’s business session, she says : 

Eighteen visiting Friends were present. All the 
subordinate meetings were represented, thirteen coming 
from Clear Creek. The queries were read and 
considered, and summary answers prepared. The 
answer that we maintained love and fellowship towards 
one another called forth much expression, and it was 
said that as long as we can answer this query so 
clearly, all other questions were secondary. Sucha 
condition is a step heavenward. The Fourth query in 
regard to our thoughtfulness in extending a proper 
temperance influence was dwelt upon, and an earnest 
appeal favoring non-alcoholic medication heartily 
endorsed, with the idea that many physicians would be 
glad to avoid it on knowing of a preference in the 
matter among those in their care. We were much 
interested in the history of the beginning of the Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting, by Ellwood Trueblood,which 
will appear in the INTELLIGENCER at some future time. 

At the Conference First-day morning Benjaminville 
school was represented by an able and well rendered 
essay by Elizabeth H. Coale, and Salem, Indiana, by 
a short talk by Ellwood Trueblood. Chicago gave a 
selection by Sarah Poulson and a paper by Martha E. 
Vale. 

Our last session, First-day morning, was very 
impressive, and in concluding our business and 
devotional gatherings, we desire to express an humble 
and thankful acknowledgment that our Heavenly 
Father has so responded to our prayers. 

M. E. VY. 





At Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Wrightstown on 
Fifth-day, the 27th instant, the attendance was not as 
large as usual. This was due partly to the very bad 
roads and partly to the crippled trolley service. There 
was an entire absence of visiting Friends from beyond 
the limits of the quarterly meeting. In the meeting 
for worship Elizabeth Lloyd spoke at some length on 
Friends’ testimonies, and Lewis K. Worthington fol- 
lowed with a brief message. 

It being the last session of the quarterly meeting 
preceding the yearly meeting, much business of import- 
ance claimed consideration. Summary answers to all 
of the fourteen queries which had been prepared by 
the clerk, were considered and adopted after the an- 
swers forwarded by the monthly meetings had been 
read. There were some pertinent remarks made on 
the attendance of meetings, touching Friends’ testi- 
mony against war, and on other matters. The quar- 
terly meeting’s members of the Representative Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting—David Satterthwaite, 
Elizabeth S. Satterthwaite, George G. Atkinson, and 


_Anna J. Williams—were all reappointed, and George 
G.-Atkinson was again appointed treasurer of the 
quarterly meeting. 





Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be 
held at Moorestown, N. J., on next Fifth-day, the’ 13th 
instant, at 10a.m. Moorestown is accessible by trol- 
ley every half-hour from Market Street Ferry, Cam- 
den, or by Pennsylvania railroad from Market Street 
Ferry, Philadelphia, at 8.12 a. m. 

The meeting of ministers and elders will be held 
the day before, at 11 o'clock. 


ISAAC WILSON’S LETTERS. 


SEVENTH-DAY, A. M. (Second month 22).—Owing to 
the continued storm of rain and snow, we remained in 
the hospitable home of our friend, Elizabeth Koser. 
Her son, with his wife and daughter from across the 
way, joined us, and we enjoyed the morning.- The 
storm abating, we drove three miles to the meeting of 
ministers and elders, which was not large, but we trust 
a profitable occasion. After some arrangements for the 
few days we were to spend here, went with our friend 
Cyrus Griest, where we remained until First-day morn- 
ing, which dawned with all the brightness that a com- 
bination of sun and snow can produce. 

Some were prevented from attending meeting by 
sickness, and those from a distance by the condition 
of the roads, yet we had an excellent meeting. The 
question of salvation was presented, and satisfaction 
expressed. The meeting was followed by an interest- 
ing conference of First-day School work, in which we 
listened to some able essays by the adults, and appro- 
priate, well-rendered sentiments and recitations by the 
children. 

It required some planning in order to accept, even 
in part, the many invitations for visits, but we went to 
dine to-day with Edward Black and family, enjoying 
our stay until time to go, in company with Cyrus 
Griest, to Bendersville, where we took tea, in company 
with several others, at his brother Hiram’s, and at 7.30 
went to the Methodist church, according to the privil- 
ege willingly granted, to associate in the evening ser- 
vice. Notice having been given through the town, the 
house was full. 

Second-day morning was still fine and bright, and 
we convened in the quarterly meeting capacity, where 
as on the previous day the helpful presence of the Divine 
was thankfully recognized and the gospel message 
freely received and given forth. After the business 
session we went to dine at our friend Josiah Prickett’s, 
and enjoyed our visit very much, although several sad 
bereavements have been endured here during the past 
few years., From here we went to Charles Longs- 
dort’s to spend the evening, then to Charles Mitchen- 
er’s for the night. 

Third-day morning we found the fine weather of 
the past few days changed, as we seldom experienced 
a more driving rain-storm. But our friends Cy- 


rus Griest and wife took us in their closed carriage to 
his home at Sunnyside, where we enjoyed our 
visit very much until time to go a short distance to 
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Zacariah Peters’s to spend the evening. Here, not- 
withstanding the continued rain, we were joined by 
our friend E. Koser, from Biglersville, and Charles 
Tyson, wife, and son from their near-by home. Aftef 
an enjoyable evening, went with our friends Charles and 
Maria Tyson to their home, spending the remainder 
of the evening and night. 

Fourth-day morning dawned brightly, and we 
found mud instead of snow in the road. Our plans 
were for a full day of calls and visits, and accom- 
panied by Charles Tyson and E. Koser we dined 
at E. Wright’s, it being the original home of the 
Griests. We found several other Friends here, and 
felt that there was more than the mere social visit 
to claim attention. A message of exhortation and en- 
couragement found utterance, that we trust was of 
right authority. Soon after dinner we went for a call 
‘ at William Griest’s, where I remembered visiting the 
aged and invalid mother three years ago. She has 
since passed away, and the faithful daughter and son, 
with his wife, are now attending to the duties of the 
home. From there we called at Amos Griest’s, who 
we regret is from home with business engagements, 
and his wife Eliza confined to the bed for some days 
(by what we hope to be only a temporary illness). 
The farewell was accompanied with the desire for 
another call, if convenient, to-morrow, before we leave 
the neighborhood. 

We went to Cyrus Griest’s to tea before time for a 
parlor meeting at the Tyson home at Mapleton, where 
we were pleased to meet so good a number of Friends 
and others, who we have reason to believe enjoyed the 
evening equally with ourselves. We returned to our 
lodging at C. Griest’s, trusting that good may result 
from these days. 

Fifth-day, a.m. Cyrus and I went fora call at 
Joel Garretson’s, and on our return spent the desired 
half-hour with Eliza Griest, whom to be with is to 
be helped by the cheerfulness of her spirit. After 
dining at Cyrus Griest’s they took us by carriage 
to Biglerville to our friend Elizabeth Koser’s, to spend 
the time very pleasantly, in company with a number of 
others, until at 7 p. m. we went to a meeting appointed 
for us in the Lutheran church, and while the darkness 
of the night and condition of the roads affected the 
attendance, the interesting company that gathered was 
most attentive and appreciative for the gospel message 
that was given, and a hearty invitation was extended 
to come again. We returned to our lodging feeling 
thankful for the many religious opportunities enjoyed 
during the past week. This closes our labor here for 
this time. 

Sixth-day morning we were again confronted with 
a heavy rain-storth. We had expected to leave at 1.30 
for Washington, to spend two or three days with our 
daughter, but were prevented from doing so by the 
damage to the railroads by the floods. We were 
thankful to have so pleasant a home to remain in. 
Seventh-day morning Walter Koser, the son, took us 
to Gettysburg, ten miles, and leaving there by rail we 
arrived safely at Baltimore, where we post this on our 
way to Washington. Isaac WILSON. 

Third month 1. 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met on the 23rd 
of Second month at the home of Milton Garvin. The new 
president, Edwin Gilbert, called the meeting together, and read 
the 7th chapter of St. Matthew. The truth of the parables 
contained in the reading was impressed by remarks by several 
of the members. Edith Cooper, secretary, read a letter from 
the Committee of Ten, which was referred to the Committee on 
Meetings to answer. 

The literary program was opened by Ellen S. Griest, who 
read a report of the International Convention of Equal 
Suffragists which recently met in Washington, D.C. This 
was followed by Milton Garvin reading an article on the 
condition in Colorado since ballots were given to women, from 
the Review of Reviews. ‘* Woman's Responsibility as a 
Citizen,"’ was a carefully prepared paper by Lucy Arnold. 
The general discussion which then took place brought out 
many thoughts on both sides of this important subject. The 
majority of those present, both men and women, were opposed 
to granting suffrage to women. Rev. William Lord, the 
Unitarian minister, presented some good arguments for the 
movement. The time for adjournment came before the 
discussion was ended and the sentiments were dispensed with. 

The secretary made the announcements for next meeting, 
and after a brief silence the meetingadjourned. _E. P. G. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 24, with the president, 
Samuel S. DeCou, in the chair. 

The chief feature of the exercises was an address delivered 
by Alfred Wesley Wishart, pastor of the Central Baptist church 
of this city, editor of Trenton 7imes, and author of ‘‘ Monks 
and Monasteries."’ The subject was, ‘‘How we got our 
English Bible.’’ His address was a scholarly review of the 
authentic Bible manuscripts, their numbers, the various kinds 
of textual correction, and the more recent discoveries of 
manuscripts, showing how accepted traditions of authorship, of 
dates of writings, etc., were found in the light of these dis- 
coveries to be of little value. He laid stress upon the importance 
of real interpretation, as being that kind which enables us to 
gain an intelligent comprehension of the Scriptures on both 
their human and divine side, making a plea for scholarship 
that permits us only to read, what in the light of historic 
investigation really is there. 

The use of the Revised Version as superior to the King 
James was recommended. The speaker then showed how the 
conception of God had changed through the thinking and divine 
leading of the people until it finally became the beautiful 
knowledge of ‘‘ God the One Spirit.”’ 

At the conclusion of the address a ‘‘ social hour’’ was 
held, light refreshments were served, and an exquisite feeling 
of friendliness pervaded the meeting. The next regular 
meeting will be held Third month 17. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Secretary. 


Mu.uica Hix, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the meeting-house on the evening of First month 15. 
The president being absent, Benjamin Pancoast opened the 
meeting by reading the 46th chapter of Isaiah. 

Margaret Colson read the clause concerning Meetings for 
Sufferings from the Discipline. The reading brought remarks 
from some of our members, explaining to us the opinion of 
early Friends of such meetings. Howard Avis read ‘‘ What 
Quakerism is Not,’’ from John J. Cornell's writings. Several 
of the members gave expression of their views on Quakerism, 
some alluding to George Fox's early life. It was said that 
when he called the people away from the church he had no 
idea of organizing another religious body. Lydia Borton read 
a very good peom entitled ‘‘Stick to your Bush.’’ The 
remaining portion of the second chapter of Janney’s Life of 
George Fox was read and much interest manifested. 

The paper on Relation of Young Friends’ Associations to 
the Society, by Mary H. Whitson, was read by Anna Borton. 
A pretty poem, entitled ‘Sunshine Come To-morrow,"’ was 
recited by Marion Ridgway. Hope L. Moore then read us 
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some interesting current items. The program was read for 
next meeting and the roll called. 
After a few moments of silence meeting adjourned to meet 
Second month 19. Number present, 33. 
E. 


L. D., Secretary. 





Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 10, with Charles E. and Mary G. Wilbur, with 
about thirty-five present. 

After the usual opening exercises and some reports, came 
Discipline reading, which was on the subject of Marriage, and 
brought out some discussion. A Friends’ marriage certificate 
was shown, several present never having seen one. 

In the presentation of current events the ‘‘ Remonstrance 
from Boston’’ in regard to the large estimates for the Navy 
recommended by President Roosevelt was mentioned. The 
meeting decided to send a message to our Congressmen 
expressive of regret for the prevalence of the war spirit 
manifested, and the enormous expenditure of public money for 
such preparation. 

The principal subject for presentation and discussion was 
‘‘What Should the Meeting do for the Home? and What 
Should the Home do for the Meeting ?’’ It was thought each 
should be helpful to the other ; the home would be helped by 
discussing and practicing the lessons we hear at meeting and 
First-day School, and the meeting would be helped by the 
homes sending good delegations prepared to serve according 
to their several capacities and with the willingness to give as 
well as receive. 

The program committee reported a debate to be given at 
next meeting : ‘‘ Resolved, That it would be of advantage to 
the Society to adhere to the plain dress and language of 
Friends.”’ ; 

After accepting an invitation to meet next time at the home 
of Job H. and Emeline B. Wilbur, the poem, ‘‘ The Simple 
Church,’’ was read, and meeting adjourned. M. E. H. 





CINCINNATI, OHI0.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Pierce Cadwalader, in Mt. Auburn, Second month 23, 
with a good attendance of members ; a number of guests were 
also present. After the usual silence the program was opened 
with the reading by Elsie Murray of a selection from Samuel 
M. Janney’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox.’’ 

The paper of the afternoon was prepared and read by 
Juliette Laws. The subject was ‘‘ Progress and Influence of 
the Society in England from 1660 to the Opening of the roth 
Century.’’ It was handled in a very able manner, and was 
listened to with interested attention. The paper was followed 
by a general discussion. 

Some matters of business came before the Association, and 
the meeting closed in silence, after the ‘‘ selected poem,”’ 
‘God of the Granite and the Rose,’’ read by Edna Good. 

GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


ORDERS, it is stated, have been posted at different points 
along the New York division of the Pennsylvania railroad 
prohibiting employés from frequenting saloons, whether on or 
off duty. Another order issued prohibits smoking cigars or 
cigarettes, or chewing tobacco while on duty, and a number of 
passenger trainmen who have neglected to obey this order were 
suspended for a short time and warned not to repeat the of- 
fense. It is understood now that similar orders will be posted 
on all divisions of the Pennsylvania system east and west of 
Pittsburg. 

It has been announced in Philadelphia that Edwin A. 
Abbey, the distinguished artist, has agreed to undertake the 
rhural decorations of the new State Capitol at Harrisburg. The 
history of the State, its social progress, and its material re- 
sources, will be among the themes of his work. It is much to 
be hoped that the legislators to be sent to Harrisburg when his 
work is done will be of a character to appreciate it. 


THE Minister of Education in Saxony has issued a decree 
that no girl attending the public schools and colleges may 
wear a corset. He maintains that tight lacing is as deadly a 
foe to intellectual effort as the cigarette, therefore as legitimate 
an object for educational legislation. —[Woman's Tribune. ] 








EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE new catalogue for the year 1901-1902 has been issued 
recently. Besides some minor changes in the announcements 
of courses of study, the booklet differs little from those of other 
years. The list of Alumni, which was omitted last year in the 
expectation of printing the completed lists in a Quinquennial 
Record of Alumni, has been replaced, at the desire of a num- 
ber of the Alumni themselves, and the street addresses have 
been inserted. As has been the practice, there are no illus- 
trations, except a small map of the grounds and buildings be- 
longing to the College. 

The summary statement of the students this year at the 
College shows a total registry of 207, divided as follows: Se- 
niors, 50 ; Juniors, 34 ; Sophomores, 49 ; Freshmen, 54 ; irreg- 
ular students, 20. Twenty States are represented, including 
Alabama, Florida, California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas, and there is a student from Canada. 
The catalogue makes a pamphlet of 85 pages. 

The Senior young women gave a reception to the young 
men of their class on the evening of Seventh-day, the 1st inst. . 

On Second-day evening, the 24th ult., Mr. Bedell, of the 
Electro-Dynamic Company of Philadelphia, gave a talk on 
‘« Electricity in Ship Construction,’’ before the Senior and Ju- 
nior engineers. A. M. W. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Four new volumes are soon to be published in the 
‘‘American Men of Letter Series,’’ of which the late Charles 
Dudley Warner was editor. Arrangements were made long 
since for volumes on Hawthorne, Whittier, Motley, and Long- 
fellow, but the books have been delayed by the absorbing 
occupations of the writers engagedonthem. Professor George 
E. Woodberry, who wrote the excellent volume on Poe in the 
same series, has almost ready the volume on Hawthorne. 
The Longfellow is nearing completion at the hands of Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; Professor Edward G. Bourne 
of Yale expects to finish the volume on Motley in time for 
publication in the autumn, and Professor George R. Carpenter 
of Columbia will probably deliver the manuscript of his Whittier 
in time for publication before the end of the year. Meanwhile 
the publishers have entered on plans for volumes dealing with 
Prescott and Holmes. 





In the A¢/antic, this month, a serial story by George W. 
Cable, ‘‘ Bylow Hill,"’ is begun. Goldwin Smith writes of the 
relations borne by England toward the United States, in 
1861-65. Frederick W. Atkinson, the ‘‘ Superintendent of 
Education '’ in the Philippine Islands, explains the attempt he 
is making to plant schools there. Henry C. Merevin treats of 
Vivisection, in a vigorous criticism of it. William R. Thayer 
discusses Dante as a lyric poet. William R. Merriam, 
Superintendent of the Census, treats of Trusts. He thinks it 
‘*undeniable’’ that in the hands of ‘‘ bright and able’’ men 
great wealth is always more or less dangerous to the state. 





That part of the reading public which has grown tired of the 
‘* novels of the day "’ and wishes to be advised as to biography, 
will be glad to see a list of 100 entertianing biographical 
works chosen by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. This list 
is printed in the New York Zimes Saturday Review of the 8th 
of last month. Of the 100 works mentioned, it is a noteworthy 
fact that 24 are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





Mechans' Monthly is now in the editorial charge of S. 
Mendelson Meehan. The current issue, with other interesting 
and attractive matter, gives a concise account of the San José 
Scale, and the methods in practice for its eradication ; it is one 
of the best articles that have been published on the subject. 





Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, for twenty-five years president of 
Johns Hopkins University, begins in Scribner's Magazine, this 
month, a series of three papers of reminiscence. He has 
much of interest to tell. The third of the articles on ‘‘ The 


Commercial Invasion of Europe,’’ by F. A. Vanderlip, is 
another striking feature in this number. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Poverty : A Stupy oF Town Lire. By B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. Pp. xviii. and 437. $3.50. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE Fox. Twovolumes. Pp. lxii. and 
537, and xvi. and 590. Six shillings and sixpence net. 
London : Headley Brothers. 

AUDREY. By Mary Johnston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
delphia. ) 


Pp. 418. $1.5onet. Boston : 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


From Aiken, S. C., on the 28th ult., Samuel S. Ash writes us ; 

‘* | send enclosed a sample of the first out-door spring vio- 
lets ; they were foundthis morning. Peas are up two or three 
inches, and are growing nicely. Potatoes are planted. Oats 
had been sown, but they have frozen out. 

‘«We had a severe thunder-storm last night; the electric 
lights all went outin the evening. This morning, the last day 
of winter, it is clearing up, and appearances indicate spring 
weather to-morrow for the Farmers’ Conference. 

‘Dr. W. B. Rankin; of Maysville, S. C., general: secre- 
tary of the John C. Martin Educational Fund, is to deliver a 
series of lectures before a conference of colored ministers and 
teachers at the brick Baptist church, next week. I have met 
him, and shall try to hear him. He seems possessed of the 
proper spirit. 

‘«On First-day last we attended the white Methodist meet- 
ing and heard a good sermon, with much in it of the Friendly 
thought.”’ 


A PARAGRAPH in the Philadelphia Zimes Book-Review, 
apropos of the fact that D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a 
new book, ‘‘ Practical Forestry,’’ by Prof. John Gifford, says : 

‘*He is a graduate of Swarthmore College and for three 
years held the position of instructor in Botany at that institu- 
tion. He is now Assistant Professor of Forestry in Cornell 
University. Still but 32 years of age, he is one of the most 


competent of American experts on a long neglected subject, 
and has made himself a potent influence to spread among the 


people a fuller knowledge of the value of trees. He was born 
among nature's woodlands in Southern New Jersey. After 
graduating at Swarthmore he continued his studies at Mich- 
igan, Johns Hopkins, and Tulane Universities, and then went 
to Germany, where forestry is a science. He graduated from 
the Forestry Department of the University of Munich with the 
degree of Doctor of Economics. Subsequently he travelled 
for three years among the forests of tropical America. He 
founded Zhe Forester, the official organ of the American For- 
estry Association, and in many ways is a pioneer in this 
branch of study and experiment in America. Swarthmore is 
justly proud of Professor Gifford, one of the most distinguished 
of her younger sons.”’ 


THE intention of Hannah Bellows, of Gloucester, England, 
one of the daughters of John Bellows, to go out to the Cana- 
dian Northwest as a teacher of the Doukhobors, has already 
been mentioned. - It was desired that she have a companion, 
and it is now announced in the English Friends’ journals that 
Helen Morland, of Croydon (near London) will go with her. 


PERHAPS few people familiar with Bass’s ale know that its 
maker is now ennobled as Lord Burton, and that King Ed- 
ward VII. paid a visit to the brewery not long ago, escorted by 
his lordship, and helped mix a special mash of beer, to be 
drunk twenty years hence. The great brewers are mighty 
men in England.—| Springfield Republican. ] 


Amon the strict regulations of the German military code is 
one which forbids anybody to present himself before a recruit- 
ing officer with a caneinhishand. Some weeks agoa reservist 
so far forgot himself as to enter the office of a recruiting 
Sergeant Major carrying his walking stick. For this heinous 
offense the unfortunate reservist was promptly court-martialed 
and sentenced to ten weeks’ imprisonment for insubordination. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PUT ON AGAIN THY HARNESS. 


PuT on again thy harness, O my heart, 

Gird up thy loins, go forth into the fray, 

Do thy day's work while it is still to-day, 

Where duty pointeth there perform thy part, 

Nor let thy right arm falter in the strife, 

Because so much of light hath gone out of thy life ! 


She was so small, so innocent, so sweet, 

The little child that came to claim thy care, 

The sunshine was not softer than her hair, 

Nor dearer than the patter of her feet ! 

Sweet little arms about thy neck were thrown, 
Sweet little cheek she pressed against thine own. 


O how with love her little features glowed, 

When at thy coming home she welcomed thee! 
So twined within thine inmost self was she 

That life became indeed a pleasant road ! 

Sweet was her love as human love could crave,— 
And now thy little one is in her grave! 


There is a fitness when an old man dies, 

Nature hath run her course, her fires are spent, — 
We yield resigned and with a sad content, — 

But when death comes beneath life’s morning skies, 
O God, why is it so?’’ we cry and cry, 

And there is none to speak and tell us why. 


Put on again thy harness, Duty saith, 

Do well thy work that future years reveal, 

And sacredly from sorrowing eyes conceal 

This wound which thou shalt carry to thy death ; 

Help thou thy brother,—this thy sore distress 

Will teach thee sympathy and tenderness ! 
HoOwELL S. ENGLAND. 


By the terms of the will of the collector, Philip Crowley, the 
British Museum has received over 15,000 birds’ eggs. 


A STATEMENT has been sent to the United States Senate 
showing that the ‘‘new navy"’ has cost $99,803,928 for 
construction, and $9,343,235 for repairs since 1883. 


PROFESSOR OGG, Superintendent of the Kokomo Schools, 
Indiana, reports to the Board of Education that out of 1,800 
boys in the city schools 400 are addicted to the cigarette habit, 
and are in consequence two years behind the non-smokers in 
their studies. 


WirH the additions made to the debt of Great Britain by 
the South African war, the indebtedness of the United King- 
dom now amounts to about $75 per head of all its inhabitants 
—nearly five and a half times the per capita indebtedness of 
the United States. 


CHINESE coolies were first brought into the United States 
in large numbers as laborers on the Central Pacific Railroad. 
After its completion thousands were out of employment and 
took up laundry work, because in California towns at that time 
there were so few women to do such work. 


Ir has just leaked out that our troopers from the South 
expended Confederate notes freely in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war. This trick was originated by young men of 
the Southern States, in whose homes sundry trunksful of ‘ Jeff 
Davis’s money"’ had been lying idle for some thirty-three 
years. The Cubans were easy victims.—[New York Press. ] 


Tue Belgian railway authorities are desirous of minimizing 
the effect which the earsplitting screech of the locomotive 
produces upon the nervous system of passengers. The engines 
are to be furnished with whistles producing two tones and 
softer in effect than the ordinary signal, the former to be used 
in railway stations or when the train is passing platforms 
crowded with passengers. 
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THE FAMOUS MAELSTROM. 


WE sailed through the famous maelstrom, which the 
ancients believed guards the entrance to the sublimest 
beauty of the fjords of the Lofoden Islands, and has 
furnished so much material for the imagination of the 
authors of Norwegian legendray and modern novelists. 
It is a reality—not one, but several maelstroms actually 
exist, and any of them will answer the descriptions 
given by Victor Hugo, Jules Verne, Edgar A. Poe and 
writers of lesser fame. The chief and most dangerous 
is an extraordinary whirlpool between the islands of 
Moskene and Roest, near the southern extremity of 
the Lofoden Archipelago. It is called the Mosknaes- 
Stromen. Another, by the island of Vaero, called the 
Saelstrom, is almost as dangerous. There are many 
narrow channels between the mountains where great 
volumes of water, coming from opposite directions, 
meet as the tide flows in and out. They form 
temporary whirlpools twice a day, and during the spring 
tides, or when the natural currents are accelerated by 
heavy western gales, passage is impossible. No vessel 
could survive them. Even whales have been caught 
and whirled around until they were dead. Between 
times these channels look innocent enough. Even 
small boats can pass safely through them at the proper 
time each day, and the departure of the mail boats is 
regulated accordingly, but they have caused the loss 
of many lives. Boats have actually disappeared, being 
sucked into the vortex and carried to the bottom to 
whirl and whirl and whirl until the waters are tired and 
flow away, carrying the wrecks and the bodies of the 
dead with them on the undercurrent, to emerge miles 
and miles distant. 

It is not strange that the ignorant and superstitious 
sailors in the Middle Ages attributed this mighty and 
mysterious action of the waters to supernatural power, 
and their imaginative minds, always creating monsters 
and miracles out of natural phenomena which they 
cannot understand, placed in them an octopus, whose 
awful arms were always extended to grasp unwary 
marines who were so unfortunate as to come within his 
reach. Later writers and more intelligent represented 
the maelstrom as a vast caldron, in which the waters 
revolve with terrific speed, their centrifugal force 
extending a long distance, and gradually drawing 
toward the centre all who venture within their power. 
The mariners struggle and shriek in vain. The 
monster is inexorable, and when the crisis comes the 
vessel springs out of the water and then shoots suddenly 
down into the vortex, while shrieks of terror and despair 
are drowned in the rushing of the hungry torrent and 
the howling of the winds. 

The straits are very dangerous, and all vessels are 
warned to keep out of them. The notes upon the 
charts issued by the Norwegian Hydrographic Office 
say that “ when the wind is steady at flood and ebb 
tide each day the whirlpool is still for half an hour or 
more, when boats may then pass through ; but half 
way between flood and ebb tide the passage becomes 
dangerous, although it can be used by steamers and 
large vessels, when there is no wind, for several hours 
aday. Toward the height of the tide, or when a gale 
is blowing, the water revolves with a speed of twenty- 
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six miles an hour in mighty whirlpools, in which the 
largest steamers’ would be helpless.”"—[ Norwegian 
Letter in the Chicago Record-Herald. ] 


PATIENT TRAINING. 


In an address before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation a year or two ago, Doctor Barr, the chief phy- 
sician of the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children, showed a little ball which he con- 
sidered the most valuable{thing in his exhibit. To one 
who did not know, it was nothing but a poorly-made 
toy ; to the trained mind of the physician it was the 
symbol of a splendid victory over one of life’s saddest 
problems. 

The ball was made by a boy whose pitiful inherit- 
ance placed him in next to the lowest grade of mental- 
ity. As usual in such cases, he was violent and un- 
governable, and had to be constantly watched to pre- 
vent his injuring himself or others. When one of his 
passionate rages seized him, and he could find nothing 
else to destroy, he would vent his anger by tearing 
his own clothing to pieces. 

His teacher, a woman of rare patience, watched 
him closely. One day she sat beside him and began 
tearing some old linen into strips. 

“* See, Willie,” she said, “let us tear some pretty 
Strips and lay them so.” 

The boy looked on in amazement. Was not this 
the very thing that he had been reproved for doing ? 
Why, she was playing his game—his, the only one, 
poor child, that he had ever known. Puzzled, but in- 
terested, he, too, began tearing the strips and laying 
them in order in the strange, new way. 

Then one day his teacher began drawing the 
threads from the strips. The boy followed her slowly. 
For weeks he found amusement in drawing the 
threads, his poor violent nature growing steadily 
quieter. Then she taught him to tie the threads to- 
gether and make a long string, a task which it took 
him months to learn, but meantime his poor attendants 
were having breathing space. 

Then another wonderful step was taken. He 
learned to wind the string, and when it was all wound 
his teacher covered it for him, and there was a com- 
plete ball made by the feeble hands that before had 
only destroyed. Even this was not quite the end. 
By months of patient teaching he learned to knit. 
Now, indeed, the marvellous revolution was accom- 
plished. To the day of his death his great happiness 
was to knit caps for the children whom his one old im- 
pulse had been to destroy.—[Youth’s Companion. ] 


CHANGES IN CHINESE CITIES. 
CuaNGeEs which have taken place in China as a result 
of the recent troubles are described by the Rev. Dr. 
John R. Hykes, agent of the American Bible Society 
in Shanghai, in a report made public recently : 

From Tangku to Tientsin, a distance of thirty 
miles, not a town or village—not even a farm-house— 
was left standing, and very few of them have been re- 
built. The country is a desolation, and a terrible ob- 
ject lesson of the horrors of war. Tientsin is so 
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changed that one scarcely recognizes it. The large | 
and populous village which had grown up around the 
railroad station was entirely destroyed, and is now only 
a mass of mud walls. The entire Chinese quarter in 
the French concession was burned during the siege, 
and wide streets have been laid out through what was, 
when we last saw it, a very beehive of industry. 

A magnificent street has been laid out along the 
river from the French concession to the native city. 
The city wall has been demolished and a splendid road- 
way built on its site. This is a terrible humiliation to 
the Chinese, for it practically reduces the “ virtual cap- 
ital of the empire” to the rank of a village. It has 
been the custom in China to punish cities for certain 
great crimes committed within their walls by tearing 
down one or more corners ; so that the demolition of 
Tientsin will impress upon the people the gravity of 
the crimes committed against the foreigners. The bus- 
iness men and the gentry of the city begged to be 
spared this humiliation, and offered to pay a large sum 
of money if the walls were spared. 

The great arsenal, which covered as much ground 
as the whole of the old foreign concession of Teintsin, 
is a mass of blackened walls and smokestacks. The 
“black fort’’ in the native city, and the tower from 
which the Chinese shelled the concession during the 
siege, are being destroyed. 

In Pekin a space of about two hundred yards be- 
tween the Legation walls and the wall of the Imperial 
City has been cleared of houses and is to be left open, 
so that an attacking force can find no cover. This 
open space opposite the British Legation, right up to 
and under the walls of the Imperial City, has been 
honeycombed with tunnels for laying mines in case of 
necessity. Some of the legations are really forts. 
The walls are of heavy masonry, backed by earth and 
loop-holed, with a guard of its own, at present 150 
soldiers. If the Empress Dowager and her clique are 
to return to Pekin and power, then these precautionary 
measures are undoubtedly wise.—[New York Evening 
Post. | 


THE CHILDREN’S COURAGE. 


Dr. Jones, his wife, and two children aged respectively 
10 and 6, were struggling in the water, their boat 
having capsized. 

The water was shallow enough for Dr. Jones to 
touch the bottom, but he had difficulty in keeping his 
mouth above water. He managed to get the other 
three on to the upturned boat, but the waves kept 
sweeping them off. 

The children prayed aloud, and all called for help 
for nearly two hours. 

‘‘T know God will send us a boat,” said the tiny 
boy, Carter. ‘‘ When I prayed last, I felt as if God 
pushed the boat towards the shore !”’ 

Dr. Jones contrived gradually to get the upturned 
boat with the precious freight among some rushes ; 
and the little boy stayed the craft by grasping them 
tightly while his father started to swim towards shore. 
He heard his little daughter as he left, cheering her 
mother ; and the two little ones united in singing : 


‘* Oh ! how I love Jesus, 
Because He first loved me.”’ 
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Twice Katie helped to pull her mother back when 
she was slipping off the boat, thus saving her life— 
frail little thing as she was. ‘The courage of the 
children saved the day for us,”’ said Dr. Jones after- 
wards, “ for if they had been panic stricken, I could 
not have held them up.” 

The wind was rising as their father left them, and 
Katie said : 

“Well, mother, if we must go down, kiss me just 
once. It would be easier to die then.’’ 

But Dr. Jones’ cries had been heard by the 
brothers Sears in their boat a mile away, and, after 
battling three hours with death, help came. An oar 
was thrown to Dr. Jones to rest him as they hastened 
to the mother and children, whom they rescued, and 
then took him in, and all were saved.—[Exchange. ] 


Goldwin Smith on the Civil War. 


Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, in the Af/antic Monthly, writes on 
‘* England and the War of Secession ;*’ in the course of his 
article he says : 

‘* What have been the fruits of a war which cost the North 
alone, in different ways, probably five thousand millions, be- 
sides‘a pension list which amounted to a hundred and forty 
millions thirty-three years after the war ; this in addition to all 
the havoc, waste, and suspension of industry ; while on the 
Northern side alone two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
men either fell in battle or died in hospital? Slavery has been 
legally abolished. The sentence of humanity on it has been 
executed. Its hideous slave codes have been swept from the 
statute book of man. But the Fifteenth Amendment is 
trampled under foot, and no one is found to uphold it, while 
the relation between the races is in some respects worse than 
ever. 

‘* The one clear gain is that the extension of slavery has been 
prevented. The slave-owner's vision of dominion over 
Mexico, Cuba, and the West Indies might otherwise have been 
fulfilled ; his land hunger would have lent a spur to his ambi- 
tion, and it is difficult to say by what his career could have 
been barred.”’ 


A Good Neighborhood- Map. 
THOSE who like to have a good map should know that an ex- 
cellent topographic map of the city and vicinity of Philadelphia 
has recently been issued by the United States Geological Sur- 


vey. Itisona scale of about one inch to one mile, and shows 


the city and the suburban district to the south and west in 
great detail. Adjoining it on the west is another topographic 
map, just issued, the Chester sheet, which shows the city of 
Chester and the surrounding country to the Delaware line. 
These two sheets, with the two lying just to the north of them, 
the Norristown, and the Germantown sheet, may be mounted 
together to make a comprehensive map of the Philadelphia 
region. 

On these sheets the relief or topography of the country is 
shown by contour lines. They may be had at the usual gov- 
ernment rate, five cents each, on application to the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, Washington. 


Suggestions on Marriage. 


THE safest rules for the young woman to adopt are : 
Never to marry a man she cannot love. 
Never to love a man she cannot respect. 
Never to take for granted those virtues, principles, and 


characteristics upon which alcne true respect may be founded. 

To make courtship the season for obtaining such knowledge 
of one another and of each other's faults and foibles, and of 
heir correction, so that to marriage will be left no disappointing 
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discoveries, but only the development of new and endearing 
virtues. 

Such rules, you object, would ruin many a one’s chance of 
marriage? Yes, perhaps. But had they not much better be 
prevented from entering such sacred relations unworthily ?— 
{Helen Raymund Wells, in Motherhood. } 


Woman Suffrage Convention. 
THE annual convention, the 34th, of the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association, just held at Washington, is 
pronounced by the Woman's Journa/ (Boston), ‘‘an unusually 
fine meeting.”’ 


‘¢ The average of the speaking has been exceptionally high, 
the business has been dispatched efficiently, the election of 
officers was harmonious and almost unanimous, the state of the 
treasury is much more cheering than usual, and plans have 
been mapped out for even betterand more vigorous work than 
in the past. The press reports, especially those of the 
Associated Press, have been more ample than ever before—a 
most encouraging sign, forthe press is a thermometer register- 
ing the degree of public interest in any movement.”’ 

There were 186 delegates present, representing 28 States 
and Territories of the Union, and a number of foreign delegates. 
It was decided to put off the formation of a permanent Inter- 
national Suffrage Association till the Quinquennial of the 
Woman's International Council, to be held two years hence 
at Berlin. 

Hearings were given before Committees of Congress. , The 
address of Mrs. Catt, before the House Judiciary Committee 
was ‘‘most admirable.’’ Representative Clayton, of Alabama, 
was enthusiastic over it, and when the request was made that 
10,000 copies of the report of the hearing be printed for general 
circulation, he proposed that 5,000 in addition should be 
printed ‘for the lady herself.’ Eleven of the seventeen 
members of the House Judiciary Committee were present, and 
all the members of the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage 
—the latter fact, Miss Anthony said, being unprecedented in 
her experience. It was new and pleasant to hear the foreign 
delegates assure the Committee that they could vote in their 
own countries, and saw no reason why they should lose their 
votes if they emigrated to America.’’ 





Hard Times in Berlin. 


THERE have been ‘‘ hard times "’ in Germany among the peo- 
ple who labor. Returns just published relating to the city of 
Berlin show that 76,029 persons are out of work in that city 
and its suburbs, while 52,501 persons are working short hours. 
In addition to these, 19,239 are unemployed owing to illness 
or physical disability. Not reckoning these sick persons, 
126,530 persons remain who are in full health, but have either 
no employment at all or whose wages are curtailed owing to 
shortened hours. 

The returns were collected by a committee of the working- 
men. The task was made possible only by about 12,000 
workmen spending two Sundays in going from house to house 
asking for information. 


Found His Work. 


THE passengers on an outbound Harvard Square car in Boston, 
recently, saw the beginning of a career. A little colored boy 
of ginger hue sat in one corner, his face fine with the expression 
of an occupied and happy mind. He was tidy and well 


behaved, but had the habit of busy little boys of squirming his 
legs together, sitting in an unstable position. 

So intent was he with his joy that he was startled when the 
conductor touched him on the knee ; then he turned a pocket 
wrong side out, and shook forth his nickel. From time to 
time he grinned as he sat watching something hidden beside 
his leg and in his hand, then he would shove both hands into 
the slits of his coat-front, and, pulling them out empty, would 
chuckle quietly to himself, gazing far out the window past the 
motorman. 


| 
| 


Once he opened his overcoat button by button, then 
deliberately unfastened his little coat, and brought out from 
away down somewhere in a secret pocket a neat, clean envelope 
which seemed to bear a newspaper trade-mark. The little 
black boy did not take out its contents, but, peeking in from 
time to time to prompt himself, whispered its message. Then 
he put the paper back deep down somewhere in an inner 
pocket, carefully buttoned it over, and trom his front pocket 
slipped out something that gave a gleam of bright nickel. He 
covered it in his mittens to all but himself, and sat there 
smuggling pleasure right before the curious passengers. 

At last, after patient watching, we caught his secret,—a 


newsboy’s badge, new and shiny.—[Garland Ferrell, in 
American Boy. ] 


A Great Chinese Gift. 
Springfield Republican. 

THE State Department has notified President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University of a dispatch from Minister 
Conger at Pekin, telling what the gift is that the foreign office 
of China is sending to the university for use in the Dean Lung 
foundation for teaching on Chinese subjects. It is a collection 
of more than 6,000 volumes, divided into 32 classes, treating 
of every branch of Chinese literature, and embracing ancient 
and modern works ‘‘ in which all facts regarding China are re- 
corded and classified, all sources of information indicated, and 
all authorities cited and discussed,’’ and is in fact the most 
comprehensive collection of books ever made in China. It 
was begun in the 17th century by a commission of scholars, 
appointed by the Emperor Kang Tsi, and has been brought up 
to date on the plan originally laid out by these scholars. 

Some serious thought may well be bestowed upon this mag- 
nificent gift,—for though its money value in China is not great 
according to our standards—not over $7,000,—it is worth 
vastly more in its nature and contents, and it comes from the 
country which our civilization so despises,—a free gift, to en- 
hance that world-knowledge in which we are yet so deficient, 


and which should assuredly stir the pulse of a wider sympathy 
than we are cultivating. 


Is Poetry Reviving ? 
Philadelphia Times Book Review. 

It is to be observed now, however, that there is a return to se- 
rious discussion and to poetry, turns in the tide which it is 
most gratifying to note, because it would seem to indicate a 
belief among magazine editors that the people are jaded with 
writing which is less deeply satisfying. If the poet shall come 
back into his own, it will make the whole world glad. It is 
said that we have no poets. We soon shall have none if we 
do not honor them and give them a place in our hearts. 

Since we have become so much engaged with commercial 
expansion and economic supremacy, we have been resting in 
hammocks and in steamer chairs, when off on summer vaca- 
tions, with volumes of short stories. The poet has not spoken 
tous. His language has not been our language, and now all 
at once we are made happy to see that he is again tuning his 
lyre for the magazines. No monthly number is at present 
complete without several verse titles, and while the contri- 


butions are tail pieces to fill the uncompleted page, we wel- 
come them just as heartily. 


Women of the Philippines. 


SHOULD any political rights be granted to the Filipino people, 
it would be better to give the ballot only to the women, accord- 
ing to a statement made to me by Governor Taft, whom I saw 
in New York City last week. 


‘* The women of the Philippines hold the superior position,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ They are the backbone of the country, the active 


managers in general affairs, the homemakers, the shopkeep- 
ers, the providers for the families.”’ 


The Spanish archbishop said to Governor Taft that if it was 
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should be conferred upon the female sex. 

Up to the present time, however, there has been no such 
step taken. The civil form of government now in force upon 
the islands more nearly resembles the ‘‘ Code Napoleon,’’ sim- 
ilar to the State laws of Louisiana. No woman can vote or 
hold any political office. This, however, does not interfere in 
any way with her making any public contracts. One of the 
most energetic women in Manila has until recently been the 
city street-cleaning contractor. She had her own equipment 
of one hundred carts and native caribous, or water buffaloes, 
the only native domestic beast of burden on the islands. She 
hired men to do the actual work, superintending it herself, and 
reviewing the equipment on Sunday afternoons on the out- 
skirts of the city, paying the men at the same time. She has 
now retired, disposing of her carts and buffaloes to her suc- 
cessor, a man.—[Harriet Potter Nourse. Address at Wash- 
ington. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue bill to create a permanent census bureau passed both 
houses of Congress after some debate, and has gone to the 
President for his signature. Other measures of importance be- 
fore Congress are the Ship Subsidy bill, the Philippine Tariff 
bill (which was agreed to on the Ist instant by the Senate), and 
the River and Harbor bill, which has been finished in com- 
mittee. The latter provides for appropriations amounting to 
$60,700,000. A measure providing for the irrigation of the 
public lands has been passed by the Senate. 

A FLoop of unusual height, following the recent storms, 
and the following rapid thaw, caused much damage along the 
Susquehanna, Schuylkill, and Delaware rivers, on the Ist and 
2d instant. Two piers of the old ‘‘Camel Back’ bridge at 
Harrisburg were carried away by ice, and a new flood record 
for the Susquehanna was established. Four persons were 
drowned by the overflow of the Schuylkill, and many work- 
people made idle by the inundation of mills and factories. 
Floods at Passaic and Paterson did much damage, and the 
overflow of the Lehigh river flooded many mines and collieries. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the urgency of the case, there has been 
little if any progress made toward the relief of Cuba, in the 
matter of lowering the duties on sugar and other staples of the 
island. The beet sugar interests in this country are strongly 
opposed to any reduction of the tariff, and advocate instead a 
direct rebate to Cuban planters who ship their products to this 
country. The Republican majority in the House is divided, 
and legislation on the problem has been blocked, so far. 

A snow slide which carried away the buildings of the 
Liberty Bell Mine near Telluride, Colorado, on the 28th ultimo, 
buried and killed thirty men, according to a dispatch of the 
28th ultimo, and a second avalanche killed forty more who 
were engaged in extricating the dead and injured. Later 
reports place the casualties at nineteen dead, ten injured, and 
more than twenty missing. 

PRINCE HENRY of Prussia visited on the 26th ultimo the 
tomb of General Grant and other places of interest in New 
York, and then returned to Washington, where he was present 
at the address by Secretary Hay to the Senate and House in 
memory of President McKinley, and visited Mt. Vernon. On 
the 28th he visited the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and on 
the 1st instant left Washington for his tcur to the West. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE New York Legislature has passed, and the Governor 
has signed, a bill prohibiting the shooting of live pigeons at 
‘‘trap tournaments.”’ 

THE twenty-fourth anniversary of the ‘‘coronation’’ of 
Pope Leo XIII. was celebrated in Rome on the 3rd instant, 
with great pomp. 

THE Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia celebrated 


the seventieth anniversary of its existence and the completion | 


of its twenty-thousandth locomotive on the 27th ultimo. 


intended to confer any political authority upon the Filipinos, it 
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THE latest reports from Count Leo.Tolstoy say that his con- 
dition is much improved, and that there is no reason to doubt 
his recovery from this illness. 


LorpD KITCHENER cables that when the Boers seized the 
British wagon train in the Transvaal on the 24th ult., they 
captured 16 British officers and 451 men, some of whom were 
released. 


A DECISION of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania makes 
the addition of any substance injurious to health to foods offered 
for sale contrary to the law, no matter in what small quantities 
the adulterate is used. 


Tomas EstTRADA PALMA and Sefior Estevez on the 26th 
ultimo were formally elected by the Cuban Electoral College 
respectively first President and first Vice-President of the 
Cuban republic. Senators were also elected. 


THE sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals agreed on the 3rd instant to recommend to the full 
Committee that the legal complications surrounding the Panama 
Company's offer are such that the United States should not 
accept it. : 


THE weekly reports of the United States Marine Hospital 
service, made up tothe Ist instant, show 19,164 cases of 
small-pox in the United States as against 7,454 at the same 
time last year. The disease in and near Philadelphia is slowly 
disappearing. 

THE need of vaccination was vividly illustrated by a recent 
case reported in the London Lancet. A family of five, all un- 
vaccinated, got the smallpox, and gave it to thirty other per- 


sons. As the writer remarks, ‘‘It might just as easily have 
spread to 30,000."’ 


THE Cunard Line steamer Z/ruria, which has been several 
days overdue, was sighted on the 4th instant near the Azores, 
in tow of the steamer William Cliff. She had lost her pro- 
peller and steering gear in mid-ocean on Second month 24, 
but was otherwise intact. 


THREE representatives of the Boers are at present in 
Washington, where they hope to induce the Government to 
take some action looking toward intervention in South Africa, 
or at least to stimulate the public feeling in the matter so as to 
assist the Boer cause. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER LEISHMAN has presented a note 
to the Turkish Government regarding the capture of Miss Ellen 
M. Stone by brigands, demanding the punishment of the guilty 
parties. The Porte, in replying, repudiates responsibilities 
and denies all liabilities. 


CONGRESS paid an official tribute to the memory of William 
McKinley on the 27th ultimo, when Secretary of State John 
Hay delivered an oration upon the life and services of the dead 
President, before the two Houses in joint session, President 
Roosevelt, Prince Henry, the Diplomatic Corps, the Supreme 
Court, and a large audience of officials and others. 


THE birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, a mile from Hodgens- 
ville, in Larue county, Ky., is advertised for sale by the sher- 
iff of the county, for taxes. A few years ago the property was 
bought by Eastern men, and there was talk of expending 
much money to beautify it, but the log cabin in which Lincoln 
was born has been carried away and the farm is now ne- 
glected. 


THE reports of the release of Miss Stone, mentioned last 
week, proved to be well-founded. Miss Stone and Madame 
Tsilka have reached Salonika, in Roumelia, and are with 
friends. It is alleged that the motive of the abduction was to 
furnish funds for prosecuting the Macedonian struggle for 
freedom from Turkey, not from any hostility to Miss Stone or 
the work she has carried on. 


WITHIN a few weeks it was made known that the light on 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor would be extinguished, 
owing to the lack of the usual appropriation for its maintenance. 
This order has now been countermanded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the light will be continued until the War Depart- 
ment, which takes charge of it as part of the light-house system, 
can make arrangements for its continuance. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Crosswicks, N. J., 
Third month 8, at 10.30 a.m. A cordial 
invitation is extended. 

A stage will meet the 9 o'clock train 
from Market Street, Philadelphia, at 
Bordentown, and carriages will meet the 
trolley from Trenton at Yardville at 10 
o'clock. DANIEL WILLETS, 

ANNE R. WALN, } Clerks. 





*,* A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Avondale, Chester 
county, Pa., on First-day, Third month 9, 
to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting has made the follow- 
ing appointment for Third month : 

16. Mickelton, N. J., 10a. m. 





*.* A Conference under the care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, will be held on Third 
month 14, 1902, at 8 o’clock p.m. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Juvenile Court.”’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in the best welfare of children. 

Anna K. Way, } Clerks 
Anna N. LUKENS, . 





*,* A public meeting of the Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn 
will be held on Seventh-day evening, 
Third month 8, in the Library room, 226 
East 16th Street, New York City, at 7.30 
o'clock. The usual supper will be served 
after monthly meeting. 

The paper of the evening will be by 
Edward B. Rawson, subject: ‘‘Is there 
danger of our being narrowed by our 
Discipline, as some organizations are by 
their creeds ?”’ 

All are invited to attend. 





*.* The next Conferenc eunder the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at West Chester, Pa., on 
First-day, Third month 16, at 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes will give an 
address on ‘‘ The New Patriotism.”’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*,* The next Conference under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic work will be held in New 
Garden meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Third month 16, at 2.30 p.m. 

S. JouHn Pye, Clerk. 


Ir is related that a Chinaman of forty 
years, whose aged mother flogged him 
every day, once shed tears in the company 
of one of his friends. ‘‘ Why do you 
weep ?"’ he was asked. ‘‘ Alas, things 
are not as they used to be,’’ answered the 
devoted son; ‘‘the poor woman's arms 
grow feebler every day!'’—[The 
Argonaut. } 


THE COLORED PEOPLE’S CROPS, 


THE terrible loss to thousands by the fail- 
ure of crops is appalling to us who are in 
the midst of the loss. A lady told us she 
was in her brother's office on Main street 
on sales’ day and heard horses sold for 
five and ten dollars,—poor, worn out 


things, half starved, but sold to pay debts, 
and now none left to make another crop. 
She thought there was a hundred for sale, 
and her wish was that if Mr. Whitney 
wanted some real pleasure he could get it 
by buying all of them, giving one month 
of good, plentiful feed, and then end their 
days. They had done their duty faith- 
fully, and one month's wages would make 
them happy. 

A widow drove in a buggy all night to 
bring a few turkeys to sell ; when we in- 
sisted on knowing why her daughter was 
not in school (as she owns land). She 
said she and her daughter and the younger 
children had cut a car-load of wood, felled 
the trees, cut them, hauled it a mile and 
loaded the car, but the man had sent no 
money to pay them. They get $1.25 a 
cord out of it. We wrote at once, asking 
him to send the money to her, especially 
when at the next close question, ‘‘ Have 
you enough food for your children ?’’ she 
hesitated before answering ‘‘ No.’ 

Many of these self-sacrihcing, respecta- 
ble women will not beg. In a letter from 
one this morning asking help, she wrote, 
‘«Please don’t expose me to the world, 
and God will bless you ; we made a crop, 
but it took all to pay rent.’’—[Schofield 
School Bulletin, Aiken, S. C.] 


INDIAN BABIES. —The present generation 
of full-blooded Indian babies is interesting 
from many points of view. In the first 
place, there is no doubt that in a few years 
now there will be no more full-blooded 
Indians born, as men and women of pure 
Indian blood are rapidly marrying either 
white persons or Indians whose blood is 
largely mixed with that of the whites, says 
the Cosmopolitan. Then, too, these little 


copper-brown babies are something of an 
anachronism, for many of them preserve, 
to a great extent, the bringing up and 
training known to their fathers, and at the 
age of 13 or 14 find themselves well versed 
in the charms and incantations of the 
medicine men and expert in the use of the 
scalping knife, but with a lamentable lack 
of subjects upon whom to practice their 
skill. 

Moreover, these pure-blooded children 
inherit, in many cases, large sums from 
the sale of lands to the government, or 
own valuable reservation property, so that 
many of them have more suitors than 
Penelope. It is only on the reservation of 
the far southwest that the curious little 
Indian babies are to be found. There are 
now among the twenty tribes only 3,000 
full-blooded Indian children. In these 
same tribes there are more than 20,000 
children through whose veins courses a 
strain of white blood. They are healthy, 
fat youngsters, and despite thier rough 
usage, grow up to be strong men and 
women. 


How THE CHILDREN READ It.—The 
Sunday-school lesson for the day was 
‘* Joseph Sold into Egypt,’’ and the teacher 
of the infant class asked a bright little boy 
to tell the lesson story. 

He went on with it all right until he 
said, ‘‘His brothers murdered a little 
child, and dipped Joseph’s coat in the 
blood.”’ 


‘*What!’"’ gasped the teacher. 

‘*That’s what my lesson paper said,’’ 
persistedthe boy. ‘‘Sodid mine,’’ ‘‘and 
mine,’’ added one child after another. 

‘«Let me see it,’’ said the teacher, and 
the children passed up a regular shower of 
little pink lesson papers. 

‘There, see!*’ said the boy. ‘‘ They 
killed a kid, and dipped the coat in the 
blood.”’ 

This actually happened in northern New 
England, where the children are not famil- 
iar with goats. —[S. S. Times. } 
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preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Retined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
Full directions in each package, 

Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


Men’s Suits to Order 


It has been said that Black Suits 
are the best test of skill in tailoring ; 
and we propose to give our customers 
this week an especially favorable op- 
portunity to apply this test to our 
Merchant Tailoring department by 
offering to make to order Men’s Black 
Suits for semi-dress at the following 
special prices : 


MEN’S BLACK SUITS—with cutaway or 
double-breasted sack coat, full-lined with 


silk ; a regular $30.00 value— ~ $22 


special now (to order) at. 
double- 


MEN’S BLACK SUITS—with 
breasted Prince Albert or frock coat in 
latest cut ; lining and facing of silk; a 


regular $38. 00 value—special $30 


now (to order) at 

Fabrics are foreign and domestic 
Worsteds, Unfinished Worsteds, Thib- 
ets, Cheviots, and diagonal or Clay- 
weave Worsteds. 

Linings are pure-dye merveilleux 
silk, which wears very well. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 

I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


SCHUMANN’S mother was gifted with mu- 
sical ability. 


Gounod's mother was fond of painting 


| and music. 


, 


Milton's letters often allude to his mother 
in the most affectionate terms. 

Wordsworth’s mother had a character 
as peculiar as that of her gifted son. 

Raleigh said that he owed all his polite- 
ness of depcrtment to his mother. 

Goethe pays several tributes in his writ- 
ings to the character of his mother. 

Haydn dedicated one of his most im- 
portant instrumental compositions to his 
mother. 

Sidney Smith's mother was a clever 
conversationalist and very quick at 
repartee. 

Gibbon’s mother was passionately fond 
of reading, and encouraged her son to fol- 
low her example. 

Charles Darwin's mother had a decided 
taste for all branches of natural history. 


WHERE THEY OUGHT TO GO. 
EVERYONE who wants good, strong lamp- 
chimneys should go to Macbeth, Pittsburg, 
Pa., for his little book, ‘‘ How to Manage 
Lamps,'’ which tells what size chimney 
will fit every lamp. 

If you can’t go, write a postal for it to 
Macbeth, Pittsburg—that will do just as 
well. Macbeth's ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘ pearl 
glass*’ don't last forever, but they will last 
until you drop them or hit them on the 
table. 

Macbeth’s chimneys will not break with 
heat. 

What about those other kinds ? 


HEARD IN THE KINDERGARTEN.—One 
day while stringing popcorn the children 
were informed they might eat some every 
once in a while. The teacher noticed 
George was not eating any. When ques- 
tioned whether he liked it, he answered : 

‘« Sure I do, but I can’t tell when every 
once in a while is."’ 

The teacher in the first grade was de- 
veloping the word ‘‘ breakfast." By way 
of introduction she addressed the class 
thus: ‘‘ What is the first meal you eat in 
the morning? "’ 

‘Oatmeal,’ 
Johnny. 

After a hard thunder shower in the 
springtime we all went out of doors to 
view a most beautiful rainbow. Our pet 
cat was scampering about when suddenly 
he climbed to the top of a tall tree. Little 
Clarence exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh! Miss L., Tom 
has run up the tree to thunder.”’ 

The land of the Eskimos was being re- 
produced on the blackboard by teachers 
and children. A tiny chap made this 
startling announcement : 

‘Miss Alice, you have made an ice- 
berg, but I have made an ice burglar."’ 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 


THE provincial barber remarked the 
sparsity of his customer's hair. ‘‘ Have 
you ever tried our special hair wash ?"’ he 
said, expectantly. 

‘*Oh, no, it wasn't that that did it,’ 
was the customer's crushing reply.— 
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promptly responded 
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Nobody os hes 


me puts his name 


on lamp chimneys 
— there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MAacBETH. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 


1000 pages of reading matter. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustngss Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienpvs’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.35. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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‘GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Execuror, Apministrator, Trustee, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MorTGaGzs. 


F ——. AND rem Cc DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
N GENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR LORPORATIONS. 
weer ag REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


Inwrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION : 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


Accounts. 
E. B, MORRIS, President. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SaeveL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Dejertae’ fears PH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, |. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Aaa, DAVID 
_ G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. ROTH; | Sec retary, c WALTER BORTON 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second § Street. 
WATCHES. 

Real Estate Brokers 

Chestnut and 13th Streets 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 

(Southeast Corner) 
Sales, 





date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money, Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


Rents, 11 S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


By Joserpn S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
IS. W. Cor. 1Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, .~ Db 

Residence, 1714 Woodstock Strest, } Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 2212 ‘Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 

Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 

Phone 3-54- ad D. 
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ie ‘Rates; ‘Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’’ 


Read the figures 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 

scribers only), Bieive 

Independent, ($2), j 
Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . . 
Journal of Education, (§2. 


! MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
ne Periodicals, Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 

The Century Magazine, ($4). 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), . 

North American Review, ($s), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . 

Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. $0), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), ‘ 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . . 

American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2.5 
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The Living Age, ($6),..... 
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MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), 3-85 | 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered throuzh us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
* price for both."’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HEAVY TRAVEL TO FLORIDA AND 


THE SOUTH. 

THE tide of travel which sets in every 
winter from the Northern States to the 
milder climates of the South and South- 
western portions of the country has begun 
this year at a very much increased rate 
over that of any previous season. Trans- 
portation companies report that their 
facilities are completely utilized, and that 
early application is often necessary in order 
to secure choice accommodations. The 
Southern Railway's new and palatial train, 
the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ which 
began its service in the middle of January, 
between New York and the more prominent 
resorts of the South, has proved a welcome, 
and—in view of the increased travel—a 
necessary addition to the means of 
communication between these two sections. 
This train is running heavily loaded every 
day, every compartment and stateroom 
being taken, and it has frequently been 
necessary to put on additional sleeping 
cars in order to accommodate the demand. 

The popularity of this train is mainly 
due to the prominence of the points which 
it touches, and the quick time which it 
makes between New York and Florida. 

Another train operated by the Southern 
Railway System is the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited. Its close connection 
with the ‘‘Sunset Limited’’ of the Southern 
Pacific Co., at New Orleans, to Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast makes it a popular 
Southern route for winter travel. 

This system offers quick service to the 
beautiful ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ the mountain 
region of North Carolina, within which are 
located such famous resorts as Pinehurst, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs, also to 
Columbia, Summerville, Aiken, and 
Augusta. These places are easily reached, 
and furnish one of the main reasons for 
the present great increase of Southern 
travel. The travel to the still milder and 
more southernly located resorts in Florida, 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Ormond, 
Tampa, and other places on both the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the State seems 
to be equally heavy. The Southern Rail- 
way route is also most popular among 
travellers to Cuba, since the quick time 
made between New York and Tampa and 
Miami, materially shortens the trip to 
Havana. 

Travel westward through the Gulf 
States to New Orleans and the west is 
unusually heavy, and the approaching 
Mardi Gras festivities in New Orleans are 
also attracting a considerable number of 
northern visitors to that city. 

Complete information in regard to 
reaching all of the above resorts can be 
procured of Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, as his office is a Bureau 
of Information for Southern travel. 


CLE JAMES,"’ said a city young 
© was spending a few days in the 
country, ‘‘is that chicken by the gate a 
Brahmin?"’ ‘‘No,"’ replied Uncle 
James, ‘‘ he’s a Leghorn.’ ‘* Why, cer- 
tainly, to be sure!’’ said the young lady. 
‘* How stupid of me! I can see the horns 
on his ankles.’’— [Exchange. ] 





